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Introduction 

Canada,  since  1878,  has  maintained  a  fiscal  policy  de^ 
signed  to  develop  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  all  national 
resources  and  to  provide  opportunity  and  employment  for 
Canadians. 


This  policy  is  Protection,  which  functions  chiefly 
through  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff. 

Owing  to  the  campaign  to  abolish  or  greatly  reduce  the 
tariff  and  consequently  to  abandon,  or  largely  abandon,  the 
policy  of  Protection,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  summarize 
in  the  following  pages,  the  progress  made  in  the  principal 
departments  of  national  activity  since  1878,  and  also  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  policy  which  produced  these  re¬ 
sults  should  be  continued. 

Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association. 

November,  1921. 


THE  TARIFF 


Objects  of  Protection 


THE  objects  of  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem  in  Canada  have  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  : — 

(i)  To  diminish,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  importation  of  goods  from  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  can  be  produced 
at  home. 

(2)  To  facilitate  the  importation 
of  raw  materials  which  cannot  be 
produced  at  home. 

(3)  To  encourage  the  exportation 
of  Canadian  materials  as  finished 
products. 

(4)  To  make  Canada  self-contain¬ 
ed  by  developing  and  encouraging 
within  her  boundaries  all  legitimate 
activities  that  will  give  occupation  to 
her  people. 

(5)  To  secure  revenue. 

The  protective  system  is,  above  all 
things,  a  national  system.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  the  unit.  It  aims  to  make  the' 
individual  country  strong  in  all  vital 
departments  of  activity.  If  it  were 
founded  on  any  other  basis  it  could 
not  survive;  and  the  only  reason  that 
the  protective  system  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  in  practically  all  civilized 
countries  for  several  centuries,  with 
a  few  intermittent  exceptions,  is  that 
the  system  safeguards  and  develops 
the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  of  each 
country.  A  country  must  guard  its 
interests  just  as  an  individual  guards 


his  interests.  A  country  should  try 
to  develop  not  only  its  material  re¬ 
sources  but  also  the  possibilities  con¬ 
tained  in  the  capacities  of  its  respec¬ 
tive  citizens.  It  should  take  stock  of 
all  its  resources,  of  its  geographical 
position,  the  ability  and  character  of 
its  population  and  try  to  use  all  in 
the  best  possible  manner  to  build  up 
a  strong  and  secure  national  existence. 

As  the  protective  system  is  put  in¬ 
to  operation  and  maintained  largely 
by  means  of  the  machinery  known  as 
a  customs  tariff,  or,  in  other  words, 
schedules  of  duties  imposed  by  the 
national  Government  on  goods  im¬ 
ported  into  Canada,  it  is  advisable  to 
examine  how  a  tariff  works.  In  the 
first  place,  it  protects  domestic  indus¬ 
try  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  im¬ 
porting  competing  products ;  in  the 
second  place,  it  secures  revenue  for 
the  Government;  and  in  the  third 
place,  it  can  be  used  either  as  a  de¬ 
fence  against  any  foreign  country 
that  is  using  discriminatory  meth¬ 
ods,  or  to  bargain  with  a  foreign 
country  for  tariff  concessions  that 
will  open  desirable  markets  for  Can¬ 
adian  products.  Consequently,  the 
tariff,  being  the  chief  instrument 
which  maintains  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem  in  operation,  cannot  be  sudden¬ 
ly  changed  or  abolished  without  at 
the  same  time  changing  or  abolish¬ 
ing  the  protective  system. 
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Which  plan  for  Canada? 


FOR  some  years  the  Canadian 
Commission  of  Conservation  has 
issued  repeated  warnings  that  the 
natural  resources  of  this  country  are 
not  nearly  so  great  as  the  popular 
imagination  has  conceived.  We  have 
been  warned  that  we  must  conserve 
and  that  we  must  replenish.  We 
cannot  continue  to  take  all  from 
nature  and  to  give  nothing  in  return. 
Still,  Canada  is  one  of  the  few  civi¬ 
lized  countries  in  the  world  that  has 
any  considerable  natural  resources 
left.  The  important  question  is,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  with  them? 
There  are  two  courses  we  can  pur¬ 
sue.  We  can  plunder  these  re¬ 
sources  and  ship  the  raw  or  partly 
finished  products  out  of  the  country 
to  other  countries,  which  will  take 
these  materials,  manufacture  them 
and  sell  them  back  to  us  in  the  shape 
of  finished  articles  at  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  prices.  The  other  course  is 
to  conserve,  to  manufacture  in  Can¬ 
ada  not  only  the  preliminary  proces¬ 
ses,  but  also  the  succeeding  proces¬ 
ses  and  export  the  products  in  a 


finished  state.  Under  the  first  plan, 
for  example,  we  would  export  our 
timber.  Under  the  second  plan  we 
would  manufacture  it  into  highly 
finished  products  for  domestic  and 
foreign  consumption.  Under  the 
first  plan  we  could  export  our  ores 
from  the  mines  at  low  prices.  Un¬ 
der  the  second  plan  we  could  ad¬ 
vance  these  ores  through  all  the 
stages  of  manufacture  to  the  final 
stage,  and  get  proportionate  returns. 
Under  the  first  plan  only  a  limited 
amount  of  rough  labour  would  be 
necessary.  Most  of  the  business 
connected  with  the  process  of  fur¬ 
ther  manufacture,  affecting  banking, 
transportation  and  insurance,  would 
go  to  enrich  other  countries,  and 
part  of  our  own  population  would 
be  forced  to  emigrate  in  search  of 
employment.  Under  the  second  plan 
we  would  carry  these  processes  of 
manufacturing  to  the  highest  stage 
here,  providing  employment  and 
creating  business.  The  first  plan  is 
free  trade  or  insufficient  protection. 
The  second  plan  is  adequate  protec¬ 
tion  for  national  development. 
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What  is  the  Tariff  to  me? 


WHAT  is  the  tariff  to  me?”  is 
the  attitude  of  many  men  and 
women  in  Canada  towards  the  Can¬ 
adian  customs  tariff. 

They  assume  that  the  tariff  is  a 
matter  of  interest,  first  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  second,  to  those  who 
work  in  factories.  They  say  that 
they  can  understand  why  a  manu¬ 
facturer  wants  a  protective  tariff, 
and  also  why  wage  earners  benefit, 
but  because  they  themselves  do  not 
happen  to  be  either  manufacturers 
or  wage  earners,  they  conclude  that 
the  tariff  is  of  no  interest  to  them 
whatever. 

If  the  Canadian  tariff  were  only 
desired  by  a  few  thousand  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  was  not  desired  by  the 
balance  of  the'  population  of  Canada, 
the  protective  system  would  not  last 
long.  Even  if  only  the  700,000  peo¬ 
ple  who  work  in  Canadian  factories 
wanted  the  tariff,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  Canada  did  not,  the  fac¬ 
tory  workers  would  be  outnumbered 
several  times  over.  As  the  protective 
system  has  been  in  effect  continu¬ 
ously  in  Canada  for  over  forty  years, 
during  which  time  various  political 
parties  held  power,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  protective  system  has  been  de¬ 
sired  during  that  period  constantly 
by  over  half  the  population.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  majority  of  the  people  be¬ 
lieved  that  directly  or  indirectly 
they  were  benefited  by  the  system  in 
spite  of  all  the  attacks  upon  it,  and 
voted  to  keep  it  in  operation. 

The  tariff  really  concerns  every¬ 
one  in  Canada,  though  many  do  not 
realize  this  fact. 

The  doctor  who  thinks  he  is  not 
interested  in  the  tariff  should  study 
a  list  of  his  patients  and  determine 
how  each  one  of  them  gets  his  or  her 
money,  part  of  which  goes  to  pay  his 
fees. 


If  he  is  located  in  a  city,  how 
many  of  his  patients  work  in  factor¬ 
ies,  how  many  of  them  are  retailers 
who  sell  to  the  factory  workers,  how 
many  are  bankers,  real-estate  men, 
lawyers,  whose  incomes  are  derived 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  part  at 
least,  from  manufacturing,  or  the 
business  which  arises  out  of  and  is 
connected  with  manufacturing?  If 
factories  close  or  reduce  operations, 
how  will  his  patients  be  affected, 
and  will  they  be  able  to  stay  in  the 
city  where  he  lives?  If  the  doctor 
lives  in  a  town  or  village,  and  has  a 
country  practice,  let  him  ask  him¬ 
self  the  same  questions.  The  farm¬ 
ers  who  are  his  patients  are  benefit¬ 
ed  by  the  protective  tariff  because 
nearly  everything  they  grow  is  pro¬ 
tected  from  competition.  Moreover  a 
great  deal  of  what  these  farmers 
grow  is  sold  in  the  cities  and  towns 
to  those  who  are  connected  in  some 
way  with  manufacturing. 

Law,  being  chiefly  business,  is 
closely  connected  with  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  the  other  activities  which 
are  part  of  it.  Let  the  lawyer  who 
thinks  he  is  not  interested  in  the 
tariff,  scrutinize  his  list  of  clients 
and  ask  himself  how  they  will  be 
affected  if  the  industries  of  Canada 
are  injured  by  a  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  under  which  they  have 
been  built  up. 

Architects  do  not  need  much  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  matter  of  tariffs.  They 
build  too  many  factories  and  too 
many  houses  for  those  connected 
with  manufacturing,  not  to  know 
that  whatever  hits  manufacturing 
hits  them. 

<v 

Banking  and  insurance  are  forms 
of  business  which  depend  on  other 
forms  of  business  for  their  existence. 
Where  there  is  little  manufacturing, 
or  shipping,  or  mining,  or  transpor- 
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tation,  there  will  not  be  much  bank¬ 
ing  and  insurance  transacted. 

Those  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trades  handle  imported 
goods  to  some  extent,  but  their  en¬ 
tire  sales,  whether  o'f  foreign  or 
domestic  products,  are  made  to  the 
people  who  live  in  this  country.  It 
is  in  their  interest,  consequently, 
that  the  population  will  increase  in 
numbers  and  wealth.  Let  them  in¬ 
vestigate  their  lists  of  customers 
and  determine  how  these  customers 
would  be  affected  by  an  acute  indus¬ 
trial  depression,  which  would  be  the 
certain  result  of  considerably  reduc¬ 
ing  or  abolishing  the  tariff,  and  they 
will  quickly  realize  how  profoundly 
they  are  interested  in  proposed  tar¬ 
iff  changes. 

Transportation  companies  derive 
a  large  part  of  their  incomes  from 
carrying  raw  materials  to  the  factor¬ 
ies  and  the  finished  products  to  the 
consumers.  Every  employee  of  the 
transportation  company  is  concern¬ 
ed  in  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff 
which  makes  this  traffic  possible. 

The  community  lives  by  exchang¬ 
ing  services,  that  is,  each  member 
sells  something,  property,  goods,  or 
services  to  someone  else.  Let  the 
seller  consider  then  how  the  buyer 
of  his  services,  or  property,  or  goods 
will  be  affected  by  tariffs  or  the  ab¬ 


sence  of  tariffs.  An  injury  to  the 
part  injures  the  whole. 

Remove  the  factories  and  imagine 
the  effect  on  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  trade,  on  the  banks,  on  the  fin¬ 
ancial  and  brokerage  houses,  on  the 
real  estate  agents,  on  the  profession¬ 
al  men,  on  the  tax  collecting  depart¬ 
ments?  In  the  majority  of  Canadian 
cities  and  towns  the  factories  are 
the  direct  or  indirect  cause  of  a  very 
considerable  part  of  business  trans¬ 
acted,  because  the  welfare  of  many 
allied  activities  depends  on  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  factory  output,  the 
buying  capacity  of  the  factory  pur¬ 
chasing  department  and  the  spend¬ 
ing  of  the  factory  payroll.  Strike  at 
the  factory  and  you  strike  at  nearly 
everyone  in  the  city  or  town.  Strike 
at  the  city  or  town,  and  you  strike 
at  the  agricultural  population  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  or  town,  for  cities 
and  towns  use  the  produce  of  the 
farms,  while  the  cities  and  towns  in 
their  turn  supply  the  farms  with 
manufactured  goods. 

The  tariff  is  everybody's  business, 
and,  in  Canada  at  present,  everv- 
body’s  necessity.  Reducing  or  abol¬ 
ishing  the  tariff  of  Canada  under 
present  world  conditions  would  pro¬ 
duce  such  disastrous  results  that 
scarcely  a  person  in  Canada  would 
escape  the  consequences. 
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Development  of  Canada  under 
Protection 


THE  test  of  the  efficiency,  of  a  fis¬ 
cal  system  is  the  country’s  all 
round  development.  The  best  way 
to  determine  whether  or  not  Canada 
has  flourished  under  the  policy  of 
protection  for  Canadian  industry  is 
to  study  the  statistics,  not  for  one  in¬ 
dustry,  but  for  all  the  great  basic  in¬ 
dustries,  and  see  how  they  have  de¬ 
veloped  since  1878.  Consider  first 
the  total  trade  of  Canada.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  from  the  records  of 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
show  that  since  the  introduction  of  the 
National  Policy,  our  total  trade  has 
multiplied  by  sixteen  times:— 


Fiscal  Year  Total  Trade 

1879  .  $  149,489,188 

1889  .  196,309,107 

1899  .  304,303,296 

1909  .  548,516,562 

1919  .  2,188,476,990 

1920  .  2,351,186,832 

1921  (unrevised) .  2,450,587,001 


Agricultural  production  in  Can¬ 
ada  has  flourished  as  the  following 
statistics  indicate : — 


Other  Total 

Year  Field  Crops.  Farm  Produce.  Production. 
1900  $  194,953,420  $169,953,446  $  364,906,866 

1910  383,366,856  279,982,334  663,349,190 

1917  1,144,637,000  476,391,000  1,621,028,000 

1919  1,452,437,000  523,404,000  1,975,841,000 

1920  1,455,244,050  491,403,950  1,946,648,000 


Average  value  per  acre  of  occu¬ 
pied  farm  lands  in  Canada,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  crop  correspondents. 


The  national  output  of  wheat  has 
grown  as  follows 


Year  Bushels 

1870  .  16,732,873 

1880  . 32,350,269 

1890  .  42,232,372 

1900  .  55,572,368 

1910  .  132,077,547 

1919  . .  .  193,260,400 

1920  .  263,189,300 


Manufacturing  has  shown  a  sim¬ 
ilar  extraordinary  advance. 


Manufacturing  Industries. 


Year 
1881  . 
1891  . 
1901  . 
1906  . 
1911  . 
1915  . 

1917  . 

1918  . 


Capital 

Invested  Employees 
$  165,302,623  254,935 

353,214,300  369,595 

446,916,487  308,482 

846,585,023  356,034 

1,247,583,609  515,203 
1,994,103,272  515,883 

2,786,649,727  692,067 
3,034,301,918  678,337 


Value 
of  Products 
$  309,676,068 
469,847,886 
481,053,375 
718,352,603 
1,165,975,639 
1,407,137,140 
3,015,577,940 
3,758,036,975 


The  products  of  the  forests,  of 
the  mines  and  of  the  fisheries,  and 
the  volume  of  banking  and  insur¬ 
ance  business  have  shown  the  fol¬ 


lowing  great  increase  in  values  un¬ 
der  Protection. 


Forest  Production. 


Log  Products 
Year  &  Wood  Pulp. 

1881 . $  39,540,570 

1891  .  55,266,368 

1901  .  55,051,865 

1906  .  72,878,051 

1911 .  114,713,655 

1915  .  79,767,938 

1919  .  140,381,584 

1920  .  no  data. 


1910  1914  1915  1916  1917  1918  1919  1920 
Canada  $33  $  37  $  35  $  36  $  38  $  41  $  46  $  48 


P.  E.  I. 

31 

39 

38 

39 

44 

44 

51 

49 

N.  S. 

25 

28 

28 

34 

34 

36 

41 

43 

N.  B. 

19 

26 

22 

29 

29 

35 

32 

35 

Quebec 

43 

47 

51 

52 

53 

57 

72 

70 

Ontario 

48 

54 

52 

53 

55 

57 

66 

70 

Mani’ba 

29 

32 

30 

32 

31 

32 

35 

39 

Sask’n 

22 

24 

24 

23 

26 

29 

32 

32 

Alberta 

24 

21 

23 

22 

27 

28 

29 

32 

B.  Col. 

74 

150 

125 

119 

149 

149 

174 

175 

Mineral  Production. 


Year 

1889  .  $  14,013,113 

1899  .  49,234,005 

1909  .  91,831,441 

1917  .  189,646,821 

1918  .  211,301.897 

1919  .  176,686,390 

x  1920  . x217,775,080 


x  Subject  to  revision. 
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Fishery  Production. 

Fiscal  Year 


1879 .  $13,529,254 

1889  .  17,665,254 

1899  .  21,891,706 

1909  .  29,629,169 

x  1917  .  52,312,044 

x  1918  .  60,243,429 

x  1919  .  56,508,479 

x  1920  . 49,247,279 

x  Calendar  Year. 

Chartered  Banks. 

Paid  Up 

Year  Capital  &  Reserve. 

1888  . $  79,218,565 

1898  .  91,197,340 

1908  .  170,885,203 

1918  .  225,508,222 

1919  .  243,912,111 

1920  (December  31st)  .  .  .  261,115,274 

Total  Bank  Deposits 
by  the 

Year  Public  in  Canada. 

1878  .  $  71,900,195 

1888  .  128,725,529 

1898  .  248,752,085 

1908  .  639,899,365 

1918  .  1,669,597,617 

1919  .  1,841,478,895 

1920  (December  31st)  .  1,950,504,230 

Amount  of  Life  Insurance  Policies  in 

Force. 

Year 

Dec.  31st  Amount. 

1878  .  $  84,751,937 

1888  .  211,761,583 

1898  .  368,523,985 

1908  .  719,513,913 

1918  .  1,785,061,273 

1919  .  2,187,837,317 

1920  .  2,657,037,21.9 


Amount  of  Fire  Insurance  Policies  in 
Force. 

Year 


Dec.  31st  Amount 

1878  .  $  409,899,701 

1888  .  650,735,059 

1898  895,394,107 

1908  . 1,700,708,263 

1918  .  4,523,514,841 

1919  .  4,923,024,381 

1920  .  5,971,3T30,272 


Since  1878  the  composition  of  our 
population  has  changed.  Then  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were 
engaged  in  farming,  lumbering  and 
fishing.  There  was  comparatively 
little  business  activity,  and  those 
who  could  not  be  employed  in  the 
above  industries  were  forced  to  em¬ 
igrate,  with  the  result  that  some 
millions  of  Canadians  are  living  in 
the  United  States  to-day  who  would 
never  have  left  Canada  if  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  employment  had  been  avail¬ 
able.  After  1878  the  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  of  Canada  began  to  develop, 
until  to-day  it  directly  supports 
2,000,000  Canadians,  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  yields  indirect  opportunities  to 
several  millions  more. 


Branch  Factories  of  the  United 
States  in  Canada 


THE  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  has  caused  a  large  number 
of  United  States  manufacturing  firms  to  establish  fac¬ 
tories  in  Canada. 

The  tariff  is  a  tax  placed  by  the  Canadian  Government 
on  certain  goods  produced  in  other  countries  and  collected 
when  these  goods  enter  Canada. 

Some  years  ago  several  United  States  manufacturers 
decided  that,  instead  of  making  their  goods  in  the  United 
States  and  having  them  subjected  to  a  tax  on  entering  Canada, 
they  would  build  factories  in  Canada  and  make  goods  in  Can¬ 
ada  for  the  Canadian  market.  Many  other  United  States 
manufacturers  followed  and  at  the  present  time  a  careful  esti¬ 
mate  shows  that  there  are  in  Canada  650  branches  of  United 
States  factories,  or  factories  which  were  formerly  branches, 
but  are  now  Canadian. 

The  tendency  of  these  branches  of  United  States  factories 
is  to  become  entirely  Canadian  after  they  have  been  established 
in  Canada  for  some  years.  These  factories  employ  approxi¬ 
mately  90,000  people  and  represent  invested  capital  of  about 
$400,000,000. 

If  there  had  been  Free  Trade,  or  a  very  low  tariff  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  past  twenty  years,  how 
many  of  these  branches  would  have  been  established  in  Can¬ 
ada?  Instead  of  establishing  branches  here  would  not  United 
States  manufacturers  simply  have  shipped  their  goods  into 
Canada  from  their  United  States  factories? 

If  these  factories  had  not  come  to  Canada  where  would 
the  90,000  people  now  employed  by  them  have  obtained  work  ? 
And  where  would  their  combined  capital  of  $400,000,000  have 
been  invested?  The  answer  is, — in  the  United  States. 
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Other  countries  are  increasing 
Protection 


ALL  the  countries  of  the  world, 
with  a  few  exceptions  have 
raised  their  tariffs  since  the  war.  Can¬ 
ada  is  the  only  country  that  has  re¬ 
duced  its  tariff. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  re¬ 
cent  tariff  increases  in  other  coun¬ 
tries: 

ANTIGUA,  B.  W.  I.— On  June  20,  1921, 
Antigua  introduced  a  new  Customs 
Tariff  providing  for  increased  rates 
of  duty.  The  general  ad  valorem 
rate  was  increased,  the  average  be¬ 
ing  about  25%. 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC — By  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Customs  Tariff  effective 
July  1,  1920,  the  rates  of  duty  on  im¬ 
ports  into  Argentine  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  increased  20%.  On  certain 
articles  the  increase,  however,  ex¬ 
ceeds  20%.  The  increase  has  been 
effected  by  increasing  the  official  val¬ 
uations  on  which  Customs  duties  are 
levied. 

AUSTRIA — Revision  of  tariff  covering 
over  49  items,  in  which  the  rates  of 
duty  have  been  increased,  became  ef¬ 
fective  July  20,  1921.  Austria  re¬ 
quires  that  all  Customs  duties  be 
payable  in  gold,  which  constitutes  an 
important  increase  in  the  rates  of 
duty. 

AUSTRALIA — A  new  tariff  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Australia  on  March  25, 
1920.  This  tariff  provides  for  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  practically  every  item. 
BARBADOES,  B.  W.  I. — General  ad  val¬ 
orem  rate  increased  100%  on  July  1, 
1921,  with  proportionate  increases 
throughout  the  tariff. 

BELGIUM — In  June,  1920,  the  Belgium 
tariff  rates  were  materially  increased 
by  a  system  of  co-efficients  of  in¬ 
crease  applied  to  specific  duties.  The 
system  became  operative  on  June  21, 
1920,  and  provided  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  co-efficient  should  not  exceed 
three.  Belgium  also  adopted  a  new 
method  for  valuing  goods  subject  to 
ad  valorem  rates,  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  materially  increase  the  rates 
of  duty  on  such  goods.  This  new  val¬ 
uation  provision  became  effective  on 
October  1,  1920. 

In  March,  1921,  the  maximum  co¬ 
efficient  was  increased  to  6,  that  is, 
600%,  and  at  the  same  time  new  and 


increased  rates  of  duty  were  estab¬ 
lished  for  various  items  on  wMch  the 
co-efficient  was  to  be  applied. 

BOLIVIA — New  tariff  adopted  by  Bol¬ 
ivia  on  July  1,  1920.  Rates  of  duty 
are  higher  than  under  the  former  tar¬ 
iff  and  on  made-up  clothing  and  lux¬ 
ury  goods  the  increases  range  from 
20  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

BRAZIL — New  tariff  introduced  in  1920 
— passed  by  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
has  not  yet  been  considered  by  Senate 
— expected  to  be  dealt  with  this  year. 

BRITISH  INDIA — New  increased  tariff 
effective  March  1,  1921. 

BRITISH  GUIANA — General  ad  valorem 
rate  increased  3  3-1/3  per5  cent,  on 
December  24,  1920,  with  proportion¬ 
ate  increases  throughout  the  tariff. 

BRITISH  HONDURAS— On  October  20, 
1920,  British  Honduras  introduced  a 
new  tariff  with  increased  rates  of 
duty  and  on  August  2  5,  1921  further 
increases  were  made  averaging  about 
33-1/3  per  cent. 

BULGARIA — Effective  on  the  19  th  Aug¬ 
ust,  1921,  the  rates  of  duty  levied  in 
Bulgaria  under  the  “General”  tariff 
were  increased  100  per  cent.  Bulgaria 
requires  that  all  Customs  duties  be 
payable  in  gold,  which  constitutes  an 
important  increase  in  the  rates  of 
duty. 

CHINA — New  tariff  effective  August  1, 
1919.  Duties  based  on  average  values 
of  imported  merchandise  during  the 
five  years  1912-1916.  In  so  far  as 
prices  had  advanced  during  the  five- 
year  period,  the  new  tariff  represents 
an  increase.  Surtax  of  10%  effective 
March  1,  1921,  on  all  import  duties, 
to  be  in  force  for  one  year. 

CHILE — On  23rd  February,  1921,  there 
w  s  a  general  increase  in  the  Customs 
tariff  of  50%,  with  certain  exceptions. 
On  certain  lines  increases  are  60  per 
cent.,  100  per  cent,  and  200  per  cent., 
respectively. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIA— Changes  in  tariff 
effective  June  1,  1921,  provide  for  im¬ 
position  of  import  duties  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  list  of  goods  formerly  free 
of  duty  and  increases  the  rates  on 
other  articles.  A  system  of  co-effici¬ 
ents  of  increase  was  also  introduced, 
representing  substantial  increases. 
The  co-efficients  range  from  1  to  16, 
that  is  advances  of  from  100  per  cent. 


to  1600  per  cent.  Czecho-Slavokia 
requires  that  all  Customs  duties  be 
payable  in  gold,  which  constitutes  an 
important  increase  in  the  rates  of 
duty. 

DENMARK — Revision  of  tariff  proposed 
with  general  increase  in  rates  of 
duty. 

EAST  AFRICA  DEPENDENCIES  (Brit¬ 
ish) — The  Kenya  Colony,  Uganda 
Protectorate  and  Zanzibar  Protect¬ 
orate  on  August  10,  1921,  increased 
the  general  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
100  per  cent,  and  the  Nyassaland 
Protectorate  increased  the  general 
ad  valorem  rate  50  per  cent  on  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1921. 

EGYPT — Duties  increased  on  certain 
articles  on  March  31,  1921,  and  by 
decree  of  July  27,  1921,  an  additional 
duty  is  placed  on  a  large  list  of  ar¬ 
ticles. 

ECUADOR — A  decree  effective  January 
1,  1920,  provides  for  the  levying  of 
a  surtax  on  most  classes  of  merchan¬ 
dise  imported  into  Ecuador. 

ESTHONIA — New  tariff  in  force,  from 
May  1st,  1921,  representing  general 
increases. 

FINLAND — New  Customs  tariff  effec¬ 
tive  April  1,  1919.  On  the  whole  the 
rates  of  duty  in  the  new  tariff  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  former  tariff. 
By  legislation  effective  March  10, 
1920,  these  rates  of  duty  were  in¬ 
creased  200  per  cent,  except  on  three 
items  where  the  increase  was  100  per 
cent.,  and  a  small  group  to  which  the 
increase  dul  not  apply.  On  March 
15,  1921,  the  prohibition  of  import 
of  luxury  goods  was  withdrawn  and 
importation  was  permitted  of  such 
goods  on  payment  of  increased  Cus¬ 
toms  duties  varying  from  3  to  30 
times  the  duties  prescribed  in  the  tar¬ 
iff. 

FRANCE — By  decree  of  July  8,  1919, 
France  adopted  a  system  of  co-effici¬ 
ents  of  increase, — by  this  system  the 
duty  leviable  is  the  ordinary  tariff 
duty  multiplied  by  the  co-efficient  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  particular  item.  The 
maximum  co-efficient  under  this  de¬ 
cree  was  fixed  at  3,  and  the  increases 
applied  ranged  from  slightly  over  100 
per  cent,  to  300  per  cent.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  was  increased  in  1920,  and  from 
time  to  time  new  decrees  were  issued 
changing  the  co-efficient  Applicable 
to  various  items  in  the  tariff.  These 
changes  were  almost  invariably  in¬ 
creases.  By  decree  of  June  29,  1921, 
the  maximum  was  again  increased, 
this  time  to  10.  In  the  case  of  170 
items  which  formerly  were  not  affect¬ 
ed  by  co-efficients,  the  increases  range 
from  100  per  cent,  to  600  per  cent., 
with  one  item  showing  an  increase  of 
800  per  cent,  and  two  items  an  in¬ 


crease  of  1000  per  cent.  On  August 
13,  1921,  thirteen  items — formerly 
not  affected  by  co-efficients — were  in¬ 
creased,  by  means  of  co-efficient  of  in¬ 
crease  from  180  per  cent,  to  600  per 
cent.  Also  by  decree  of  March  28, 
1921,  the  import  duties  under  the 
general  tariff  were  increased  from 
100  per  cent,  to  300  per  cent.  The 
co-efficients  of  increase  remain  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  increased  amounts. 

FRENCH  TERRITORIES — In  practic¬ 
ally  all  the  colonies  of  France  the 
rates  of  duty  on  imports  are  based, 
with  modifications,  on  the  French 
Tariff.  The  increases  in  the  French 
Tariff  outlined  above  have,  in  most 
cases,  been  applied  in  the  various 
colonies — Algeria,  Madagascar,  Tunis 
and  others. 

GEORGIA,  REPUBLIC  OF,— Customs 
duties  increased  tenfold  on  March  1, 
1920,  except  on  certain  foodstuffs. 

GOLD  COAST  COLONY  (British)— New 
Customs  tariff  effective  from  January 
22,  1921.  Specific  rates  increased  in 
many  cases,  in  some  instances  doubled 
while  in  others  the  increase  is  much 
greater. 

GRENADA  and  ST.  VINCENT,  B.  W.  I. 
— New  tariffs  were  introduced  in 
Grenada  on  November  23,  1920,  and 
St.  Vincent  in  January,  1921,  with 
increased  rates  of  duty.  The  general 
ad  valorem  rate  was  increased  50  per 
cent. 

GUATEMALA — New  Customs  tariff, 
effective  January  1,  1921,  providing 
for  an  increase  ©f  50  per  cent,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  a  large  number  of  items.  On 
the  majority  of  the  articles  specified 
in  the  section  covering  “Miscellaneous 
Goods”  and  on  alcoholic  beverages, 
the  increase  was  100  per  cent. 

GERMANY — On  July  1,  1921,  all  com¬ 
mercial  conventions  between  Germany 
and  other  countries  lapsed,  and  from 
that  date  all  goods  are  dutiable  under 
the  general  tariff.  This  constitutes  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  rates  of 
duty  as  Germany  by  a  law  passed  in 
July,  1920,  applied  to  imports  from 
any  country  the  benefit  of  any  con¬ 
ventional  treatment  applicable  to  im¬ 
ports.  Germany  requires  that  all 
Customs  duties  be  payable  in  gold, 
which  constitutes  an  important  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rates  of  duty. 

GREAT  BRITAIN— In  August,  1921, 
the  Safe  Guarding  of  Industries  Bill 
was  passed  by  the  British  Parliament 
providing  for  a  duty  of  33-1/3  per 
cent,  on  a  wide  range  of  articles  here¬ 
tofore  duty  free. 

GREECE — On  February  9,  1920,  a  bill, 
subsequently  enacted  into  law,  with 
certain  changes  and  modifications, 
was  introduced  to  amend  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Tariff.  This  amendment  effect- 
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ed  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty  on 
some  44  items  in  the  tariff.  On  ar¬ 
ticles  classed  as  luxuries  the  increases 
ranged  as  high  as  800  per  cent. 

HONDURAS — Effective  August  1,  1919, 
a  surtax  of  5  per  cent.,  payable  in 
gold,  was  imposed  by  Honduras  on  all 
imports. 

ITALY — 3rd  October,  1920 — increase  in 
duties  through  cancellation  of  Con¬ 
ventional  Tariff  on  lengthy  list  of  ar¬ 
ticles.  Amount  of  increase  varies.  By 
decree  of  June  9,  1921,  Italy  has 
adopted  a  new  tariff — effective  from 
July  1,  1921.  Under  this  new  tariff 
the  rates  of  duty  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  means  of  co-efficients  of 
increase  which  it  is  understood  range 
from  2  to  20 — in  other  words  the  in¬ 
creases  are  from  200  per  cent  to  2000 
per  cent.  Italy  requires  that  all  Cus¬ 
toms  duties  be  payable  in  gold,  which 
constitutes  an  important  increase  in 
the  rates  of  duty. 

JAPAN— Effective  June  1,  1921  changes 
were  made  in  Japanese  tariff — in¬ 
creases  vary  from  a  very  slight  in¬ 
crease  to  as  much  as  between  three 
and  four  times  former  rates. 

JAMAICA,  B.W.I. — Various  increases  in 
Customs  duties  on  imports  imposed 
in  1916  have  been  continued  in  force 
from  time  to  time. 

LATVIA — Revised  Customs  Tariff  with 
greatly  increased  duties,  calculated 
in  gold  francs,  put  into  force  on  July 
20,  1921. 

LUXEMBURG — Effective  August  1, 

1921,  system  of  co-efficients  of  in¬ 
crease  established  in  respect  of  goods 
subject  to  specific  rates  of  duty — 
such  co-efficient  not  to  exceed  6,  that 
is  600,  per  cent. 

MALTA  (British) — Revised  tariff  effec¬ 
tive  from  March  13,  1920,  provides 
for  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty 
on  most  of  the  items  in  the  tariff. 

MESOPOTAMIA  (British) — General  ad 
valorem  duty  increased  about  50  per 
cent  from  April  1,  1921,  except  in  re¬ 
spect  of  certain  articles. 

MEXICO — From  time  to  time  during 
1919,  1920  and  1921  decrees  have 
been  issued  by  Mexican  Government 
providing  for  increases  in  various  tar¬ 
iff  items.  The  latest  decree  effective 
June  2,  1921,  deals  with  increases  in 
the  rates  of  duty  on  some  75  tariff 
items.  By  decree  in  May,  1920,  Mex¬ 
ico  imposed  an  additional  duty  of 
2  per  cent,  on  all  imports. 

MOROCCO — While  tariff  rates  un¬ 
changed,  extra  taxation  has  been  ap¬ 
plied  against  imports  which  amounts 
to  increase  in  duty,  and  is  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  domestic  goods. 

NETHERLAND  EAST  INDIES— In¬ 
creased  duties  under  new  tariff  ef¬ 
fective  from  May  18,  1921,  ranging 


from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

NEWFOUNDLAND — A  war  surtax  of 
25  per  cent,  on  importations,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  was  im¬ 
posed  on  May  2»S.  1921.  On  spirits 
the  surtax  is  50  per  cent. 

NIGERIA  (British) — On  August  23, 
1921,  Customs  duties  on  certain  ar¬ 
ticles  increased  from  25  per  cent,  to 
300  per  cent. 

PARAGUAY — By  decree  effective  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1919,  the  rates  of  duty  were 
increased  by  means  of  a  revision  of 
tariff  valuations.  Increases  ranged 
from  20  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. 
On  the  greater  portion  of  the  tariff 
the  increase  was  60  per  cent.  In  1921 
an  increase  was  made  in  the  duties 
on  foodstuffs  and  groceries,  and  cer- 
goods  previously  duty  free  were  made 
dutiable. 

PERSIA — New  import  tariff,  effective 
April  2,  1920, — increase  in  many 

rates  of  duty  but  owing  to  substitution 
of  ad  valorem  rates  in  many  cases 
where  the  rate  was  formerly  specific, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  the 
average  all-round  increase  amounts 
to. 

PERU — Early  in  1920  an  additional 
duty  of  10  per  cent,  was  imposed  by 
Peru  on  all  dutiable  goods.  On  the 
1st  October,  1920,  a  new  tariff  came 
into  force  and  generally  speaking  the 
rates  of  duty  under  the  new  tariff  are 
higher  than  the  old,  especially  on  ar¬ 
ticles  which  are  not  necessaries. 

POLAND — The  Customs  Tariff  of  Po¬ 
land  was  greatly  increased  about  July 
15,  1921.  Poland  requires  that  all 
Customs  duties  be  payable  in  gold, 
which  constitutes  an  important  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rates  of  duty. 

PORTUGAL — By  decree  of  May  10, 
1919,  surtaxes  which  had  been  im¬ 
posed  in  1918  on  a  lengthy  list  of 
articles  of  luxury  were  increased.  By 
a  decree  dated  December  2,  1919,  the 
Government  was  authorized  to  double 
the  import  duties  and  surtaxes  on  the 
articles  specified  in  the  decree  of 
May  10,  1919,  and  was  further  author¬ 
ized  to  extend  the  list. 

In  January,  1921,  a  new  tariff  was 
introduced.  Under  this  new  tariff 
some  rates  are  lower  and  others  high¬ 
er  than  in  the  former  tariff,  but  a  very 
considerable  increase  results  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  fact  that  the  duties  are 
now  payable  in  gold. 

ROUMANIA — On  May  15,  1919,  all  im¬ 
ports  into  Roumania  became  subject 
to  an  additional  ad  valorem  duty.  Al¬ 
so  a  revised  Customs  tariff  became 
effective  July  3,  1921,  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  declared  was  drafted  to  in¬ 
crease  revenue  and  protect  home  In¬ 
dustries. 

RUSSIA — The  Provisional  Government 
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at  Archangel  issued  a  decree  on  June 
13,  1919,  providing  for  a  duty  on 
goods  imported  into  the  northern  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  rates  of  duty  on  all  but 
some  30  items  of  the  Russion  Tariff 
were  increased.  The  increase  in  some 
items  was  100  per  cent.,  on  others  250 
per  cent.,  500  per  cent.,  1000  per  cent, 
and  one  item  1500  per  cent.  On 
about  19  items  entirely  new  and  in¬ 
creased  rates  of  duty  were  prescribed. 

SAN  SALVADOR — Decree  of  September 
19,  1919,  provides  that  the  specific 
duties  in  the  Salvador  tariff  are  to  be 
increased  25  per  cent.  As  all  rates 
in  Salvador  are  specific,  this  consti¬ 
tutes  a  general  all-round  increase.  An¬ 
other  decree  of  May  11,  19  21 — effect- 
five  May  17,  1921 — provides  for  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent,  in  rates  of 
duty  on  certain  articles — certain 
other  articles  formerly  duty  free  are 
now  dutiable. 

SAMOA — (Under  mandate  of  New  Zea¬ 
land) — New  tariff  from  May  1,  1920. 
General  rate  increased  about  100  per 
cent,  with  preference  to  British  Em¬ 
pire. 

SARAWAK  (British)— On  July  1,  1920, 
specific  duties  were  increased  an  aver¬ 
age  of  100  per  cent. 

SEYCHELLES  (British) — General  ad 
valorem  rate  increased  on  December 
17,  1919,  about  25  per  cent. 

SERB-CROAT-SLOVENNE  STATE  — 
Revised  tariff  effective  from  July  16, 
1921.  Under  this  tariff  the  rates  of 
duty  are  considerably  increased — also 
a  surcharge  was  applied  of  10  per 
cent,  on  articles  of  luxury  and  supple¬ 
mentary  duties  were  provided  in  case 
of  dumping  or  of  importations  from 
countries  with  depreciated  currencies. 
The  Serb-Croat-Slovenne  State  re¬ 
quires  that  all  Customs  duties  be  pay¬ 
able  in  gold  which  constitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty. 
SIERRA  LEONE  (British) — Duties  in¬ 
creased  from  February  3,  1921,  from 
15  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent.  On  July 
13,  1921,  the  general  rate  was  further 
increased  to  25  per  cent.  A  total 
increase  of  66-2/3  per  cent.  Specific 
duties  on  certain  articles  also  increas¬ 
ed  on  July  31,  1921,  and  certain  duty 
free  goods  made  dutiable. 

SOUTH  AFRICA — The  1919-20  budget 
re-imposed  the  increased  customs  and 
excise  duties  under  the  1915  Act  until 
June  30,  1920.  Under  a  Bill  introduc¬ 
ed  on  February  24,  1919,  duty  on 
spirits  and  medicinal  or  toilet  pre¬ 
parations  increased  about  2  5  per  cent. 
Budget  of  April  15,  1921,  provides  for 


increased  duties  on  tobacco  and  cigar¬ 
ettes,  and  on  bioscope  films,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  increases  on  spirits  and  beer. 
Suspended  duties  on  wheat  and  flour 
reimposed. 

SPAIN — In  October  and  November, 
1919,  certain  Customs  duties  which 
had  been  suspended  in  1916  were  re¬ 
imposed.  A  new  tariff  became  ef¬ 
fective  May  21,  1921,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
visional  tariff,  pending  a  further  re¬ 
vision  of  a  more  permanent  character. 
The  permanent  tariff  has  been  draft¬ 
ed  and  is  practically  identical  with  the 
provisional  tariff.  As  a  rule,  there 
is  an  increase  of  100  per  cent,  over 
the  1912  tariff,  though  in  some  cases 
the  increase  is  only  5  0  per  cent,  while 
in  others  it  is  200  per  cent.  Spain  re¬ 
quires  that  all  Customs  duties  be  pay¬ 
able  in  gold,  which  constitutes  an  im¬ 
portant  increase  in  the  rates  of  duty. 

SWEDEN — Effective  June  6,  1921,  in¬ 
creased  import  duties  were  imposed 
on  various  “articles  of  luxury”,  etc. 
Increases  range  from  100  per  cent,  to 
300  per  cent.,  the  specific  rates  being 
increased  100  per  cent,  and  the  ad 
valorem  rates  300  per  cent. 

SWITZERLAND — New  provisional  tariff 
effective  from  July  1,  1921.  Generally 
speaking  the  new  duties  are  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  former  ones,  and 
most  goods  formerly  duty  free  are 
now  subject  to  duty.  Note: Many  of 
these  increases  now  incorporated  in 
the  tariff  have  been  in  effect  since 
June,  1920,  by  virtue  of  a  Decree 
dated  June  23,  1920. 

TRINIDAD,  B.W.I. — General  ad  valor¬ 
em  rate  increased  100  per  cent,  on 
April  1st,  1921,  with  proportionate 
increases  throughout  the  tariff. 

UNITED  STATES — The  Emergency  Tar¬ 
iff,  effective  for  a  period  of  six 
months  from  May  26,  1921,  greatly 
increased  the  rate  of  duty  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  A  stringent 
“dumping”  law  also  became  effective 
May  28,  1921.  A  permanent  tariff 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  on 
June  29,  1921.  It  has  been  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
has  not  yet  become  law.  The  rates  of 
duty  in  the  proposed  bill  are  much 
higher  than  those  now  in  force  and 
many  articles  now  free  of  duty  will 
be  dutiable.  The  new  valuation  sys¬ 
tem  provided  in  this  Bill  will  also 
effect  a  further  increase. 

URUGUAY — Proposal  before  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  increase  the  import  duties  on 
a  number  of  articles,  including  ladies 
dresses,  by  60  per  cent. 
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Great  Britain  Abandons  Free  Trade 


ONE  of  the  arguments  used  most 
frequently  by  Free  Traders  in 
Canada,  is  that  if  Free  Trade  was 
good  for  England,  the  greatest  com¬ 
mercial  country  in  the  world,  Free 
Trade  should  also  be  good  for  Can¬ 
ada.  The  argument  is  a  plausible  one 
until  it  is  examined. 

In  the  first  place,  England  was 
one  of  the  first  of  modern  countries 
to  adopt  a  protective  fiscal  system. 
Among  the  early  protective  mea¬ 
sures  were  those  passed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  strongly  believed  in 
developing  English  manufactures 
and  excluding  the  manufactures  of 
foreign  countries. 

In  1651  Oliver  Cromwell  passed 
the  Navigation  Act  which  forbade 
foreign  goods  to  be  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  except  in  English  vessels,  or  in 
vessels  belonging  to  the  countries 
from  which  the  goods  came.  The 
protective  system  of  England  by 
gradual  stages  was  strengthened  to 
such  an  extent  that  she  became  the 
leading  manufacturing,  commercial 
and  shipping  nation  of  the  world. 
The  policy  was  continued  until  1846, 
when  the  policy  of  protection  was 
abandoned,  and  that  of  Free  Trade 
substituted.  The  change  was  made 
because  England,  being  the  leading 
manufacturing  and  shipping  coun¬ 
try,  desired  a  policy  which  would 
bring  raw  materials  from  other 
countries  to  England  in  English 
ships,  turn  them  into  manufactured 
goods  in  English  factories,  and  ex¬ 
port  them  again  in  English  ships. 
For  this  purpose  England  made 
trade  agreements  with  the  other 
great  trading  nations  of  the  time, 
which  resulted  in  their  tending 
strongly  towards  a  Free  Trade  pol¬ 
icy. 

This  was  a  sound  arrangement  for 
England  because  she  was  the 
strongest  industrial  and  trading  na¬ 
tion,  but,  the  other  nations  quickly 


found  that  they  could  not  open  their 
markets  to  England,  and  develop 
their  industries  in  the  face  of  Eng¬ 
lish  competition.  Consequently  they 
developed  strong  protective  fiscal 
policies.  If  England  could  have  in¬ 
duced  the  rest  of  the  world  to  adopt 
Free  Trade  with  her,  the  bargain 
would  have  been  a  good  one  for 
England,  but,  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  refused  to  do  so,  England 
gradually  began  to  lose  the  great 
lead  she  had  obtained  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  in  spite  of  the  great  jobbing 
business  she  had  built  up,  owing  to 
her  central  location  among  the 
world’s  great  trading  nations  and 
her  supremacy  in  shipping.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  United  States  and  Ger¬ 
many  became  strong  competitors  in 
the  world’s  markets,  and  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  War,  England  found 
herself  without  certain  key  indus¬ 
tries  which  were  vital  for  defensive 
purposes. 

Realizing  this  situation,  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  Great  Britain  took  steps 
to  procure  protection  for  British  in¬ 
dustries,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
on  their  advice,  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee,  which,  after  a  thorough 
investigation,  reported  in  1916  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  providing  protection  to  a  very 
considerable  number  of  British  in¬ 
dustries. 

In  1918  the  report  of  Committees 
appointed  through  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  investigate  the  iron  and 
steel,  electrical,  engineering  and 
textile  industries  of  Great  Britain, 
recommended  a  fair  measure  of  pro¬ 
tection  for  all  these  industries. 

Immediately  following  the  Armis¬ 
tice  in  1918,  the  import  embargo 
that  had  been  imposed  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  during  the  War, 
was  continued  and  increased  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  industries 


of  Great  Britain  during  the  period 
of  re-adjustment  after  the  War. 
The  result  was  that  manufactured 
goods  from  other  countries  were 
practically  barred  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  later  an  excep¬ 
tion  was  made  in  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  British  over-seas  Dominions. 

During  the  last  session  of  the 
British  Parliament,  the  “Safeguard¬ 
ing  of  Industries  Bill”  was  passed, 
which  includes  a  measure  to  prevent 
the  dumping  of  goods  into  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  at  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production  thereof,  in  the  King¬ 
dom.  This  measure  affords  protec¬ 
tive  duties  up  to  33-1/3  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  imports  and  the  British 
Government  is  now  compiling  a  list 
of  several  thousand  articles  on  which 
these  protective  duties  will  be  applied. 


From  this  brief  survey,  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
British  Isles  has  always  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  common  sense  and  the 
practical  acceptance  of  conditions 
which  have  distinguished  the  British 
people.  In  other  words,  they  main¬ 
tained  the  policy  of  Protection  when 
that  policy  was  best  suited  to  their 
national  interests ;  they  changed  to 
a  policy  of  Free  Trade  when  Free 
Trade  appeared  to  be  best  suited  to 
their  interests  ;  and  when  it  has  been 
proved  that,  now  under  world  con¬ 
ditions,  Free  Trade  is  not  the  best 
policy  for  them,  they  have  returned 
to  Protection.  In  other  words,  in 
determining  their  fiscal  policies,  the 
people  of  the  British  Isles  have  been 
guided  by  conditions,  not  by  theor¬ 
ies. 


Canada  Began  Later 


THE  early  fiscal  history  of  Canada 
corresponds  in  general  outline 
to  the  early  fiscal  history  of  the 
United  States.  France  treated  Can¬ 
ada  in  much  the  same  way  as  Eng¬ 
land  treated  her  American  Colonies. 
She  sold  them  manufactured  goods 
in  exchange  for  raw  products,  such 
as  lumber,  furs,  minerals  and  grain 
When  the  possession  of  Canada 
changed  hands,  the  previous  policy 
was  continued. 

The  United  States  adopted  the 
protective  system  in  1789,  while 
Canada  adopted  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem  in  1878  or  89  years  later. 

In  commerce,  in  finance,  in  agri¬ 


culture  and  in  manufacturing,  the 
United  States  was  greatly  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Canada  by  1878.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  speculate  what  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Canada  would  have  been 
to-day  if  this  country  had  been  af¬ 
forded  the  advantages  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  between  1789  and 
1878  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
were  afforded  to  the  United  States. 

Canada  is  the  older  of  the  two 
countries,  and  yet  the  population  of 
the  United  States  is  twelve  times 
that  of  Canada,  with  her  wealth 
greater  almost  in  proportion.  Is  it 
partly  because  the  United  States 
adopted  the  protective  system  89 
years  earlier  ? 
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The  Protective  System  in  the  United 

States. 


PRIOR  to  the  Revolution,  the  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  thirteen 
English  Colonies  on  the  Eastern  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  had  been  very  limited. 
This  was  due  to  several  reasons.  The 
energies  of  the  northern  colonies  were 
confined  largely  to  overcoming  the 
hardships  of  pioneer  existence,  while 
the  southern  colonies  who  employed 
slave  labor,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
creation  and  cultivation  of  extensive 
plantations.  There  were  no  large 
cities;  New  York  and  Boston  were 
only  seaport  towns.  Raw  material 
was  shipped  to  England,  where  most 
of  the  manufactured  goods  needed 
were  purchased. 

During  the  Revolution,  shipments 
from  England  were  stopped,  and  the 
colonists  had  to  depend  for  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  upon  what  they  could 
secure  from  France  and  other  Euro¬ 
pean  nations.  After  the  Revolution, 
hostility  towards  England  diminished 
imports  of  English  goods.  Later, 
came  the  trade  disturbance  caused  by 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  shipments 
from  Europe  suffered  great  interfer¬ 
ence.  Consequently,  they  were 
forced  to  pay  more  attention  to  man¬ 
ufacturing  at  home. 

The  first  tariff  measure  passed  in 
1789  by  the  United  States  provided 
for  “the  encouragement  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  manufacturers.”  At  first,  the 
protection  afforded  was  low,  the 
duties  ranging  from  5  to  15  per  cent, 
ad  valorem.  When  Europe  began  to 
recover  from  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
United  States  manufacturers  suffer¬ 
ed  from  European  competition,  and 
consequently,  a  larger  measure  of 
protection  was  afforded.  From  1816 
onward  the  character  of  the  United 
States  tariff  has  been  distinctly  pro¬ 
tective. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  was  again  raised.  The  Mc¬ 


Kinley  tariff  of  1890  increased  pro¬ 
tection  duties  on  articles  which  en¬ 
tered  into  competition  with  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
Dingley  tariff  of  1897  made  general 
increases,  and  finally  the  Payne-Ald- 
rich  tariff  brought  the  protective 
system  to  the  highest  point  which  it 
had  reached  since  the  Revolution. 

When  the  Republicans  were  defeat¬ 
ed  and  President  Wilson  and  the 
Democratic  party  were  elected  to 
power,  a  general  reduction  of  the 
United  States  tariff  was  made  on  Oc¬ 
tober  3rd,  1913,  and  direct  taxation 
was  increased  to  provide  for  the  rev¬ 
enue  which  was  lost  through  the  gen¬ 
eral  reduction.  It  did  not  follow, 
however,  that  the  United  States  de¬ 
parted  from  the  protective  system; 
the  United  States  tariff  was  still 
protective  in  character.  The  new 
United  States  tariff,  now  before  the 
Senate,  is  highly  protective. 

The  United  States  is  the  great  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  a  country  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  protective  system. 
It  is  now  a  self-contained  country, 
producing  practically  everything  that 
is  needed  by  a  population  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  millions. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
early  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  encountered  the  usual  difficul¬ 
ties  experienced  in  a  pioneer  country. 
They  had  to  combat  the  lure  of  the 
word  “imported”  because  it  was  diffi¬ 
cult  for  those  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  purchasing  foreign  goods 
to  substitute  for  them  the  goods  pro¬ 
duced  in  their  own  country. 

The  expression  “home-made”  was 
a  synonym  for  lack  of  quality,  but 
with  the  passage  of  time,  the  point  of 
view  changed,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
their  own  country,  if  given  opportu- 


nity  and  encouragement  could  make 
articles  equal  or  superior  to  import¬ 
ed  articles.  Now  the  tendency  in  the 
United  States  is  to  ask  for  “home¬ 
made”  articles  instead  of  “imported” 
articles. 


In  surveying  the  previous  history 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  obvious  that 
those  who  guided  the  fiscal  policy  of 
that  country,  seemed  to  have  based  it 
on  a  sure  foundation. 


Why  the  United  States  raised  its 

Tariff 


IT  is  sometimes  stated  that,  had  Can¬ 
ada  not  rejected  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement  proposed  by  the  United 
States  in  1911,  the  United  States 
would  not  have  passed  the  Fordney 
Tariff  Bill  last  May,  and  would  not 
now  be  preparing  a  new  permanent 
tariff,  which  will  be  strongly  protec¬ 
tive. 

The  absurdity  of  this  statement  is 
apparent  on  a  moment’s  reflection,  be¬ 
cause  the  United  States,  in  passing 
the  Fordney  Act,  made  a  general  in¬ 
crease  of  its  protective  tariff  against 
all  the  countries  of  the  world,  and 
not  particularly  against  Canada. 

The  United  States  is  now  framing 
a  new  tariff  which  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  is  being 


considered  by  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
high  protective  measure  and  places 
high  rates  of  duty  on  products  from 
all  countries  entering  the  United 
States. 

Obviously,  the  United  States,  in 
taking  this  action,  is  not  inspired  by 
revenge  and  is  not  trying  to  punish 
Canada  for  Canada’s  refusal  to  adopt 
Reciprocity  in  1911.  A  great  country 
does  not  determine  its  polieies  by 
such  petty  motives. 

The  United  States  has  raised  its 
tariff  to  protect  the  industries  of  that 
country.  In  doing  so,  the  policy 
which  has  been  in  effect  in  the  United 
States  for  132  years  is  being  main¬ 
tained. 
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United  States  Tariff  helps  United 
States  Farmers 


THE  Republican  party,  now  in 
power  in  the  United  States, 
defined  its  tariff  policy  during  its 
Convention  at  Chicago  on  June  10th, 
1920,  as  follows : 

“The  uncertain  and  unsettled 
condition  of  international  balances, 
the  abnormal  economic  and  trade 
situation  of  the  world,  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  forecasting  accurately 
even  the  near  future,  preclude  the 
formulation  of  a  definite  pro¬ 
gramme  to  meet  conditions  a  year 
hence.  But  the  Republican  party  re¬ 
affirms  its  belief  in  the  protective 
principle  and  pledges  itself  to  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  tariff  as  soon  as  con¬ 
ditions  shall  make  it  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  home  mar¬ 
ket  for  American  labor,  agriculture 
and  industry.” 

In  reply  to  urgent  demands  from 
United  States  farmers  for  higher 
tariff  on  their  products,  President 


Harding,  just  previous  to  his  elec¬ 
tion,  made  the  following  statement : 
“Because  the  safety  and  prosper¬ 
ity  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  our  own  safety  and  prosperity 
and  permanence,  no  man,  woman  or 
child  in  the  United  States  can  fail 
to  have  an  interest  in  protecting 
our  basic  industry — that  of  agri¬ 
culture  —  wherever  Protection  is 
necessary  by  the  proper  use  of 
Tariff  regulation.” 

The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  carried  out  this  policy  by 
passing  the  Fordney  Tariff  Act, 
effective  May  28th,  1921,  giving  in¬ 
creased  tariff  protection  to  a  long 
list  of  farm  products. 

The  following  statement  is  a 
summary  of  these  tariff  changes 
and  also  shows  the  exports  of  the 
Canadian  products  affected  to  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31st,  1921. 


Quantity  and  Value  of 
Previous  U.S.  New  Emergency  Canadian  Products  Ex- 
Description.  Customs  Tariff  Tariff  Rate  of  ported  from  Canada  to 

Rate  on  Imports.  U.S.  against  U.S.  during  12  months 
Imports.  ending  March  31,  1921. 

Quantity  Value. 

Wheat . Bush..  .Free . 35c.  per  bushel.  42,324,894  $91,442,298 

Wheat  Flour . Brls....Free . 20%ad  valorem  1,187,750  12,023,090 

Flax  Seed . Bush. .  .  20c.  per  bushel .  .  30c.  per  bushel .  1,343,591  3,473,610 

Indian  Corn . Bush..  .Free . 15c.  per  bushel.  8,616  16,692 

Beans . Bush..  .25c.  per  bushel.  .2c.  per  lb .  12,282  53,794 

Potatoes . Bush...  Free . 25c.  per  bushel.  4,204,684  8,328,862 

Onions . Bush..  .20c.  per  bushel.  .40c.  per  bushel.  Statistics  of  our  exports 

are  not  separately 
classified. 

72,731  1,473,222 
221,278  19,759,329 


183,634  1,700,992 

358,383  5,829,181 

62,421  1,595,111 

9,338  316,151 

1,994  29,764 

5,997  203,960 


Live  Cattle,  1  yr.  old  or  less. No . Free . 30%  ad  valorem 

Live  Cattle,  over  1  yr.  old.  .No . Free . 30%  ad  valorem 

Sheep,  live . No . Free . 1  yr.  old  or  over, 

$2  per  head. 
Less  than  1  yr. 
old,  $1  per  head 

Beef,  fresh . . Cwt...  .Free . 2c.  per  lb..  ... . 

Mutton  and  Lamb,  fresh.  .Cwt...  .Free . 2c.  per  lb . 

Pork,  fresh . Cwt.. .  .Free . 2c.  per  lb . 

Beef,  pickled,  in  barrels.  .  .Cwt.. .  .Free . 25%  ad  valorem 

Bacon  and  Hams,  shoulders 

and  sides . Cwt - Free . 25%  ad  valorem 
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Quantity  and  Value  of 
Previous  ,UB.  New  Emergency  Canadian  Products  Ex¬ 
iles  cription  Customs  Tariff  Tariff  rate  o£  ported  from  Canada  to 

Rate  on  Imports  U.S.  against  U.S.  during  12  months 
Imports.  ending  March  31, 1921. 


Pork,  dry  salted . . . . . 

. .Free. ......... 

.25%  ad  valorem 

394 

6,599 

Pork,  pickled,  in  barrels. . . 

.Cwt.. 

.  .Free . 

.25%  ad  valorem 

806 

15,246 

Poultry,  dressed  or  undressed .... 

.  .2c.  per  lb . 

.25%  ad  valorem 

496,170 

Canned  Meats,  n.o.p . 

.Lbs.. 

.  .Free . 

.25%  ad  valorem 

85,739 

35,287 

All  other  meats,  n.o.p . 

.Lbs.. 

.  .Free . 

.25%  ad  valorem 

2,568,483 

439,605 

Wool . . . 

.  .Free . 

.Wool  unwashed, 

15c.  per  lb. 

Washed,  30c. 

per  lb.  Scour¬ 

ed,  45c.  per  lb. 

7,128,065 

2,094,691 

Wool  Clothing  knitted .  .  . 

.  .35%  ad  valorem  .45c.  per  lb.  and 

35%  ad  valorem  . 

119,273 

Wool  Clothing,  n.o.p . 

.  .35%  ad  valorem  .45c.  per  lb.  and 

35%  ad  valorem  . 

154,830 

Woollens,  n.o.p . 

.  .35%  ad  valorem. 45c.  per  lb.  and 

35%  ad  valorem  . 

389,258 

Sugar,  testing  not  over  75 

deg . . . 

.Lbs..  . 

,  .71c.  per  cwt - 

.$1.16  per  cwt .  . 

56,889,790 

9,999,566 

Butter . 

.  Lbs. .  . 

.  .2F6c.  per  1b. .  .  . 

.6c.  per  lb . 

5,993,786 

3,156,95L 

Cheese . 

.Lbs.. 

.  .  20%  ad  valorem .  23%  ad  valorem 

641,950 

184,883 

Milk,  fresh . 

.Gals. 

.  .Free . 

.2c.  per  gal . 

1,508,618 

412,916 

Cream . 

.  Gals . 

.  .Free . 

.5c.  per  gal . 

1,279,195 

1,987,461 

Milk,  preserved  or  con¬ 

densed  . 

.  Lbs. .  . 

.  .Free . 

.  2c.  per  lb . 

14,919,288 

2,352,319 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

.Lbs..  . 

,  .Unstemmed, 

Unstemrced, 

$1.85  per  lb.  $2.35  per  lb. 

Stemmed, $2. 50  Stemmed, $3. 00 

per  lb . 

.  per  l.b . 

26,831 

34,097 

Apples . 

.Brls.. 

.  .  10c.  per  bushel . 

.30c.  per  bushel . 

48,107 

171,226 

Cherries . Brls. . .  .10c.  per  bushel.  .  3c.  per  lb . Statistics  of  our  exports 

are  not  separately  clas¬ 
sified. 


Total  Value .  $168,296,245 


These  duties  are  almost  prohibitory  and  have  largely  shut  these  Can¬ 
adian  products  out  of  the  United  States  markets. 


The  United  States  protects  Uni¬ 
ted  States  farmers  by  giving  them 
higher  tariffs. 


Will  Canada  strip  Canadian  farm¬ 
ers  of  what  tariff  protection  they 
now  have? 
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Protecting  United  States  wheat 

growers 


AN  illustration  of  why  the  United 
States  passed  the  Fordney  Act 
specifically  to  protect  the  products  of 
United  States  industries,  is  shown  by 
the  following  section  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  on  the  bill. 

“Wheat  is  one  of  the  products 
which  has  been  admitted  to  our  coun¬ 
try  in  large  quantities  which  have  ser¬ 
iously  disturbed  and  depressed  our 
domestic  market  to  the  great  loss  of 
wheat  growers.  The  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  November,  and  De¬ 
cember  are  those  during  which  the 
marketing  of  wheat  is  most  active. 

“During  those  months  last  year 
our  markets  were  demoralized  by  the 
receipt  from  Canada  for  domestic 
consumption  of  32,777,889  bushels  of 
wheat,  a  substantial  portion  of  it 


going  to  the  Minnesota  mills.  This 
amount  has  been  since  increased  to 
over  44,600,000  bushels.  And  still 
more  serious,  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  35,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  at 
Fort  William,  Canada,  awaiting  the 
opening  of  navigation,  which  will  be 
within  a  week,  to  be  shipped  to  Amer¬ 
ican  ports  for  domestic  consumption. 
Domestic  wheat  prices  can  not  with¬ 
stand  the  pressure  brought  by  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  our  surplus  by  im¬ 
portation. 

“As  a  result  of  these  importations, 
prices  have  declined  rapidly,  being 
now  far  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  American  wheat  grower  faces 
destruction.  It  is  essential  that  this 
Bill  be  passed  quickly  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  dumping  of  the  wheat  just 
referred  to,  as  well  as  other  commod¬ 
ities  mentioned  in  the  Bill”. 


I  DO  not  know  much  about  the  tariff, 
1  but  1  do  know  this  much :  when  we 
buy  goods  abroad,  we  get  the  goods  and 
the  foreigner  gets  the  money;  when  we 
buy  goods  made  at  home,  we  get  both 
the  goods  and  the  money.” 


c/ 


Jr 


-Abraham  Lincoln. 

'  "  =^s; 


V. 

i 
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Canadian  and  United  States  Tariffs 


THE  United  States  has  maintained  a  Customs  protective 
tariff  for  132  years.  Canada  adopted  protection  43  years 

ago. 


The  United  States  kept  its  tariff  much  higher  than  the  Canadian 
tariff  as  the  following  official  figures  show : 


YEAR 

1878 

1879 
1889 
1899 
1909 

1919  (including  war  tariff) 

1919  (less  war  tariff) 

1920  (including  war  tariff) 

1920  (less  war  tariff) 

1921  (war  tariff  removed) 


Average  Average 


rate  of  duty 
imposed  by 
the  Canadian 
tariff  on 
dutiable 
imports 

rate  of  duty 
imposed  by 
the  United 
States  tariff 
on  dutiable 
imports. 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent. 

21.4 

42.7 

23.3 

44.8 

31.8 

45.1 

28.7 

52 

27.5 

43.1 

29.9 

21.5 

21.3 

27 

22.5 

17.7 

21.2 

21.3 

In  May,  1921,  the  United  States  passed  the  Fordney  Emergency 
Act  which  greatly  increased  the  United  States  tariff  and  practic¬ 
ally  shuts  out  nearly  $200,000,000  worth  of  Canadian  farm 
products,  formerly  exported  there. 

Is  Canada  to  abolish  her  tariff — and  give  Canadian  markets  to 
the  United  States,  while  Canadian  goods  are  practically  shut  out 
of  United  States  markets? 
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Why  Canada  needs  Protection 
against  the  United  States 


HE  overwhelming  commercial 
weight  of  the  United  States 
coupled  with  our  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  that  country,  must 
be  considered  in  framing  all  trade 
legislation  affecting  Canada’s  na¬ 
tional  growth  and  development. 
That  country,  with  a  population  of 
108,000,000,  buys  from  this  country 
of  less  than  9,000,000  people  only 
about  three-fifths  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  it  sells  us.  Our  exports 
to  the  United  States  and  imports 
from  the  United  States  each  year 
since  1907  follows  : — 

Value  of  Imports  from  United  States 


Fiscal  year.  Amount. 

1907  (9  months)  ...  $155,943,029 

1908  210,652,825 

1909  180,026,550 

1910  223,501,809 

1911  284,934,739 

1912  356,354,478 

1913  441,141,562 

1914  410,786,091 

1915  428,616,927 

1916  398,693,720 

1917  677,631,616 

1918  791,906,125 

1919  746,920,654 

1920  801,100,700 

1921  856,176,820 

Value  of  Exports  to  United  States 

Fiscal  y'ear.  Amount. 

1907  (9  months)  .  .  $  79,021,480 

1908  113,520,500 

1909  92,604,357 

1910  113,150,778 

1911  119,396,801 

1912  120,534,634 

1913  167,110,382 

1914  200,459,373 

1915  215,409,326 

1916  320,225,080 

1917  486,870,690 

1918  441,390,920 

1919  477,745,659 

1920  501,130,117 

1921  560,701,936 


The  Fordney  Act,  recently  passed 
by  the  United  States,  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  protective  tariff  of  that 
country  and  the  new  permanent  tar¬ 
iff  bill  recently  adopted  by  the 


House  of  Representatives  and  now 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  makes  general  increases 
throughout  all  the  schedules  of  the 
tariff  of  the  United  States,  thus 
making  it  one  of  the  most  strongly 
protective  tariffs  ever  adopted  in 
that  country. 

The  United  States,  under  present 
conditions,  is  the  competitor  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  international  trade.  Practical¬ 
ly  every  staple  product  exported  by 
Canada  is  also  exported  in  much 
greater  quantities  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  true  that  the  United 
States  is  now  manufacturing  articles 
which  we  do  not  manufacture  in 
Canada;  but  there  are  few  articles 
which  the  United  States  makes  that 
Canada  cannot  also  make  in  time. 

At  present,  Canada  is  under  cer- 
disadvantages  in  manufacturing  in 
competition  with  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 
has  maintained  a  protective  tariff 
since  1789.  Factories  sprang  up  and 
attracted  immigration  and  capital. 
This  in  turn  created  a  home  market 
for  farmers.  City  and  country  grew 
together.  Capitalists  who  wished 
to  invest  their  money  in  the  United 
States  knew  that  the  country  was 
committed  to  a  stable  and  perman¬ 
ent  policy  of  protection.  Our  policy 
has  been  very  different.  We  did  not 
adopt  anything  approaching  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  until  1878,  or  89  years 
after  protection  had  been  adopted 
in  the  United  States.  Even  since 
1878,  we  have  had  only  moderate 
protection,  and  we  have  never  been 
very  sure  that  we  would  have  any 
protection  at  all,  owing  to  political 
agitation  and  free  trade  propaganda. 

In  competing  with  the  United 
States  industrially,  we  are  immed¬ 
iately  faced  wkh  the  disadvantage 
of  confronting  a  much  older,  strong- 
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er,  wealthier,  and  more  firmly  es¬ 
tablished  industrial  system.  It  has 
immense  reservoirs  of  capital  which 
can  be  applied  to  enterprises.  If  a 
new  process  is  wanted,  they  can  af¬ 
ford  to  experiment,  and  if  necessary, 
spend  large  sums  of  money  in  tests 
until  they  get  what  they  need.  Then 
they  can  build  huge  plants,  adver¬ 
tise  their  products,  and  endure  until 
a  market  has  been  created. 

The  transportation  systems  of  the 
United  States  are  on  the  whole, 
more  firmly  established  than  those 
of  Canada.  Individual  comparisons 
between  certain  railroads  will  per¬ 
haps,  be  to  our  advantage,  but  on  the 
whole,  their  transportation  system 
is  the  older  and  is  better  connected 
with  their  industrial  fabric. 

The  United  States  customs  regu¬ 
lations  also  operate  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  Canadian  exporters,  who 
are  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  facil¬ 
ities  in  the  United  States  for  the 
transaction  of  customs  business.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Canada  we  have 
customs  ports  of  entries  in  in¬ 
terior  towns  and  the  road  is  made 
easy  for  the  American  manufacturer 
to  sell  and  distribute  his  goods  in 
Canada. 

The  United  States  has  also  great¬ 
er  labor  reserves  than  there  are  in 
Canada.  That  country  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised  throughout  Europe  as  the 
land  of  liberty  and  opportunity ; 
and  immigrants  have  flocked  there 
in  millions,  thus  assuring  their  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  a  stable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  volume  of  labor. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage 
the  United  States  has  possessed 
over  Canada  is  large  scale  produc¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers  are  making  goods  for  a  pro¬ 
tected  home  market  of  108,000,000. 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  making 
goods  for  a  home  market  of  about 
9,000,000. 

The  United  States  manufacturers 
serve  the  highly  concentrated  mar¬ 
ket  which  results  from  a  huge  pop¬ 
ulation.  Although  the  area  of  Can¬ 
ada  is  slightly  greater  than  the  area 


of  the  United  States,  including  Al¬ 
aska,  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  over  twelve  times  as  great 
as  that  of  Canada.  The  result  is 
that  the  United  States  manufactur¬ 
er  has  his  market  at  his  door  and 
saves  money  on  transportation 
costs.  Were  it  not  for  the  Canad¬ 
ian  tariff,  United  States  manufac¬ 
turers,  secure  in  their  own  home 
market,  could  control  ours,  flood 
Canada  with  surplus  goods  until 
Canadian  manufacturers  were  elim¬ 
inated  and  then  fix  what  prices  they 
wished. 

All  these  advantages  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  manufacturers 
make  a  handicap  which  is  seriously 
felt  by  Canadian  manufacturers, 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  protection 
which  they  now  receive. 

Briefly,  we  cannot  manufacture 
extensively  in  Canada  at  the  present 
age  and  stage  of  our  industries,  un¬ 
less  these  industries  are  given  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  industries  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  two  choices. 
We  can  abolish  our  tariff  and  allow 
the  United  States  to  manufacture 
for  us,  while  we  produce  raw  mater¬ 
ials  for  them,  or  we  can  persevere  in 
our  determination  that  Canada  shall 
continue  to  develop  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  country  as  well  as  an  agri¬ 
cultural  country. 

Most  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  over  Canadian  manufacturers 
*are  temporary  and  in  time  will  dis¬ 
appear.  There  are  people  who  say 
we  cannot  fight  geography,  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  geography  has 
very  little  to  do  with  nationality. 
To  secure  proof  of  this  statement 
one  has  only  to  consider  the  various 
countries  of  South  America,  mostly 
of  Spanish  origin  and  contiguous  in 
territory,  yet  separate  in  national¬ 
ity  ;  or  Europe,  where  various  races 
are  split  up  into  numerous  countries, 
bound  together  as  units  by  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  nationality. 

In  Europe,  there  is  a  well-known 
phrase  “peaceful  penetration.” 
Translated,  this  means  the  domina- 
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tion  of  a  small  country  by  a  big 
country.  The  small  country,  it  is 
true,  often  keeps  the  forms  of  na¬ 
tional  independence  after  freedom 
has  departed,  and  remains  bound  in 
fetters  of  financial  and  commercial 
subservience. 

The  ablest  men  in  the  United 
States  have  been  under  no  delusion 
as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  free 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  During  the  reciprocity 
campaign  of  1911,  Ex-President  Taft 
and  the  late  Ex-President  Roosevelt 
were  agreed  that  reciprocity  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  United 
States.  They  wrote  confidential  let¬ 
ters  to  each  other  on  the  subject; 
then  came  the  quarrel  over  the  nom¬ 
ination  for  the  Presidency,  and  the 
correspondence  was  published  by 
Ex-President  Taft,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1912,  at  Boston,  Mass. 

In  a  letter  from  Ex-President 
Taft,  to  the  late  Ex-President 
Roosevelt,  the  following  extract  oc¬ 
curs  : — 

“The  amount  of  Canadian  prod¬ 
ucts  we  would  take  would  produce 
a  current  of  business  between  West¬ 
ern  Canada  and  the  United  States 
that  would  make  Canada  only  an  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  United  States.  It  would 


transfer  all  their  important  business 
to  Chicago  and  New  York,  with 
their  bank  credits  and  everything 
else,  and  it  would  increase  greatly 
the  demand  of  Canada  for  our  man¬ 
ufactures.  I  see  this  is  the  argument 
made  against  reciprocity  in  Canada, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  good  one.” 

In  his  reply,  the  late  Ex-Presi-- 
dent  Roosevelt  stated  : — 

“It  seems  to  me  what  you  purpose 
to  do  with  Canada  is  admirable  from 
every  standpoint.  I  firmly  believe 
in  free  trade  with  Canada  for  both 
economic  and  political  reasons.” 

Those  who  do  not  believe  Canad¬ 
ians  when  they  point  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  that  free  trade  or  a  lowering 
of  the  tariff  would  bring  to  Canada, 
will,  perhaps,  believe  such  men  is 
Ex-President  Taft  and  the  late  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt. 

The  above  references  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  .are  made  in  a  friendly 
spirit.  A  certain  amount  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries  is  nec¬ 
essary  and  most  desirable.  But  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  natural  desire  of  Can¬ 
adians  to  promote  their  own  nation¬ 
al  development,  while  maintaining 
with  the  United  States  the  most 
cordial  relations. 


Last  Year: 


The  United  States  bought  from  Canada 
goods  worth  542  Million  Dollars. 

And  Canada  bought  from  the  United 
States  goods  worth  856  Million  Dol¬ 
lars. 


The  United  States  has  about  108  Mil¬ 
lion  people. 

Canada  has  about  9  Million  people. 

Thus,  last  year,  each  inhabitant  of  the 
United  States  bought  Five  Dollars 
Worth  of  Canadian  products,  while 
each  Canadian  bought  Ninety-Five 
Dollars  Worth  of  United  States  prod¬ 
ucts. 

This  is  the  situation  with  a  Canadian 
tariff.  What  would  it  be  if  that  tariff  is 
abolished  or  reduced? 
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Agriculture  and  Protection 


THE  accompanying  table  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  presents  the  results  of  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  gross  total  value 
of  the  annual  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  of  Canada  for  each  of  the  years 
1915  to  1920.  The  values  are  calcul¬ 
ated  from  the  average  prices  receiv¬ 
ed  from  farmers.  They  are  necessar¬ 
ily  gross  values,  because  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  distinguish  between  the 
use  of  crops  as  materials  for  other 
kinds  of  production  such  as  feeding 
of  the  live  stock,  nor  allow  for  the 
cost  of  production. 

Description  1915  1916 

000  coo 
$  $ 

Field  Crops .  825,371  886,495 

Farm  Animals..  79,958  110,201 

Wool  .  3,360  4,440 

Dairy  Products.  146,005  152,816 

Fruits  &  Veget’s  35,000  35,000 

Poultry  &  Eggs  35,000  35,000 

Gross  total 

value  .  1,118,694  1,223,952 

If  to  the  estimated  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  1920,  viz : — 
$1,946,648,000  be  added  $4,232,588,- 
000  for  land  and  buildings,  $391,669,- 
000  for  implements,  and  $1,041,246,- 
000  for  farm  live  stock,  the  total 
estimated  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  for  1920 
amounts  to  $7,612,151,000.  Miscel¬ 
laneous  products  not  included,  viz. : 
— tobacco  flax  fibre  and  maple  prod¬ 
ucts,  are  estimated  for  1920  at 
$23,000,000.  The  values  for  land 
and  buildings  and  implements  are 
conservative  estimates  based  upon 
the  census  returns  of  1911  and  1916. 
Fresh  data  will  be  available  after 
the  taking  of  the  census  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  year. 

While  the  above  statistics  give  us, 
as  far  as  statistics  are  capable  of 
giving,  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  in  Canada, 
it  is  probably  safer,  for  comparative 
purposes,  to  rely  upon  general  im¬ 
pressions  which  a  traveller  receives 
in  passing  through  other  countries. 
A  traveller  visiting  the  agricultural 


districts  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  would  probably  conclude 
that  they  are  fairly  equal  in  pros¬ 
perity  and  advancement.  Contrast¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  development  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  with 
that  of  Europe,  the  balance  would 
lie  heavily  in  favor  of  this  continent. 
Not  only  is  the  average  prosperity 
of  each  family  greater,  but  the 
standard  of  education  and  living  is 
very  considerably  higher. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  ag¬ 
riculture,  the  Dominion  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments  have  given 

1917  1918  1919  1920 

000  000  000  000 

$  $  $  $ 

1,144,6371,372,936  1,452,437  1,455,244 
156,569  191,129  180,084  140,083 

7,000  12,400  11,000  5,321 

232,822  248,908  252,320  256,000 

40,000  40,000  40,000  40,000 

40,000  40,000  40,000  50,000 


1,621,028  1,905,373  1,975,841  1,946,648 

special  attention  to  this  basic  indus¬ 
try. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Instruc¬ 
tion  Act,  large  appropriations  are 
annually  paid  by  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  each  of  the  Provincial 
Governments  of  Canada  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  agriculture 
“through  education,  instruction  and 
demonstration  carried  on  along 
lines  well  devised  and  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  nature/’  and  “for  the  purposes 
of  assisting  in  the  work  of  veterin¬ 
ary  colleges  established  in  the  prov¬ 
inces.” 

Dominion  Experimental  Farms 
and  Stations  have  been  established 
throughout  Canada,  24  in  number, 
divided  among  the  Provinces  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — three  in  Ontario,  one  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  two  in  Nova 
Scotia,  one  in  New  Brunswick,  six 
in  Quebec,  two  in  Manitoba,  three 
in  Saskatchewan,  two  in  Alberta, 
and  four  in  British  Columbia.  In 
addition,  there  have  been  establish¬ 
ed  eight  sub-stations  in  Western 
Canada,  and  experimental  work  has 
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been  carried  on,  on  fourteen  farms 
in  Saskatchewan,  thirteen  in  Al¬ 
berta,  and  thirteen  in  Quebec,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dominion 
Government  authorities. 

Under  the  Canada  Grain  Act, 
1912,  the  Dominion  Government  has 
power  itself  to  erect  and  operate 
terminal  grain  elevators.  Five  such 
elevators  are  already  in  operation, 
situated  at  Port  Arthur,  Saskatoon, 
Moose  Jaw,  Calgary  and  Vancouver. 
In  addition  to  the  expenditures  of 
the  Dominion  Government,  all  the 
Provincial  Governments  spend  large 
sums  annually  on  agricultural  de¬ 
velopment. 

In  every  province  legislation  has 
been  enacted  to  enable  the  farmer 


to  buy  his  farm,  buy  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  seed  grain,  and  erect  new 
buildings,  without  having  any  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  capital. 

Of  recent  years  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  for  railway  extension  has 
been  spent  almost  entirely  with  the 
intention  of  providing  better  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  agricultural  commu¬ 
nities,  and  possibly  no  commodity 
carried  by  the  railways  of  Canada 
enjoys  a  better  rate  than  farm 
grains. 

All  these  measures  are  sound,  and 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  pro¬ 
tection,  because  they  are  designed 
to  stimulate  and  safeguard  the  great 
basic  industry  of  agriculture. 


Sixty  Years  Ago 


THE  following  is  an  extract  from 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
“Canadian  Manufacturer  and  In¬ 
dustrial  World”  in  its  issue  published 
in  Toronto  on  November  16th,  1883. 

“In  1857,  as  many  still  with  us  will 
vividly  remember,  we  had  a  time  of 
depression  in  Canada.  This  bad  time 
had  commenced  the  year  before,  and 
was  felt  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
In  the  United  States,  the  principal 
causes  of  the  depression  were  held 
to  have  been  land  speculation  and  rail¬ 
way  building  carried  to  excess.  And 
on  this  side  of  the  border  it  could 
be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  stop¬ 
page  of  capital  expenditure  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  and  Great  Western 
Railways,  after  the  main  lines  of 
these  important  works  had  been  fin¬ 
ished.  There  was,  however,  another 
important  cause  in  operation.  During 
the  Crimean  war  wheat  touched  the 
extraordinary  figures  of  from  $2  to 
$2.25  in  Canadian  markets,  farmers 
were  flush  of  money,  and  everybody 


appeared  to  act  as  if  this  was  always 
going  to  last.  But  the  war  came  to 
a  close  in  September,  1855,  and  a 
tumble  in  wheat  quickly  followed. 
During  1856,  things  grew  rapidly 
worse,  and  in  1857  the  state  of  gen¬ 
eral  depression  had  become  critical. 
At  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the 
old  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  in  force, 
and  if  having  the  markets  of  both 
England  and  the  United  States  open 
to  our  produce  could  have  made  our 
farmers  prosperous,  then  prosperous 
they  certainly  should  have  been.  But 
the  sale  of  farm  produce  abroad  did 
not  suffice  for  this,  and  instead  of 
prosperity  we  had  adversity.” 

Those  who  argue  that  reciprocity 
or  Free  Trade  with  the  United  States, 
or  lower  tariff  or  Free  Trade  gen¬ 
erally,  would  help  the  farmers  or  any¬ 
one  else  in  this  country,  will  have  to 
explain  why  such  measures  would  be 
effective  now,  when  they  failed  so 
completely  sixty  years  ago. 


Analysis  of  Progressive  Tariff 
Platform 


HOW  far  does  the  National  Pro¬ 
gressive  party,  led  by  the  Hon. 
T.  A.  Crerar,  go  in  the  direction  of 
complete  Free  Trade  for  Canada? 

The  tariff  policy  of  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Party  is  that  evolved  by  the  re¬ 
presentatives  of  those  grain  growers 
of  the  Prairie  Provinces  who  organ¬ 
ized,  and  who  now  control  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  of  Agriculture. 

Examine  that  policy  and  decide 
how  much  will  be  left  of  the  Canad¬ 
ian  fiscal  system  that  has  been  main¬ 
tained  since  1878,  if  it  is  put  into  ef¬ 
fect.  The  first  tariff  demand  is  as 
follows. — 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture,  re¬ 
presenting  the  organized  farmers  of 
Canada,  urges  that,  as  a  means  of 
remedying  these  evils  and  bringing 
about  much-needed  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  reforms  our  Tariff  laws  should 
be  amended  as  follows : — 

(a)  “By  an  immediate  and  sub¬ 
stantial  all-round  reduction 
of  the  customs  tariff.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  requested  is  to  be  in  the  general 
tariff  and  is  to  be  “immediate”  and 
“substantial”  and  “all-round.”  What 
is  meant  by  these  terms  in  percent¬ 
ages  ?  Taken  literally  the  clause  ad¬ 
vocates  a  long  step  towards  free 
trade. 

The  second  demand  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

(b)  “By  reducing  the  customs 
duty  on  goods  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  to  one- 
half  the  rates  charged  under 
the  general  tariff,  and  that 
further  gradual,  uniform 
reductions  be  made  in  the 
remaining  tariff  on  British 
imports  that  will  ensure 
complete  free  trade  between 


Great  Britain  and  Canada 
in  five  years.” 

The  total  duties  collected  on  im¬ 
portations  of  goods  into  Canada 
from  Great  Britain  during  the  year 
ending  March,  1921,  amounted  to 
135,615,766.  Consequently,  Free 
Trade  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  would  lose  that  amount  of 
revenue. 

The  third  demand  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(c)  “By  endeavoring  to  secure 
unrestricted  reciprocal  trade 
in  natural  products  with 
the  United  States  along  the 
lines  of  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement  of  1911.” 

“Unrestricted  reciprocal  trade”  in 
these  products  would  constitute  the 
third  step  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade. 

The  fourth  demand  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

(d)  “By  placing  all  foodstuffs  on 
the  free  list.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
what  is  included  under  the  term 
“food  stuffs,”  but,  it  is  submitted 
that  the  following  list  may  be  taken 
as  fairly  accurate : 

Arrowroot. 

Biscuits,  unsweetened. 

Biscuits,  sweetened. 

Butter. 

Beef,  fresh. 

Beef,  salted  in  barrels. 

Bacon  and  Hams,  cured- 

Baking  Powder. 

Barley. 

Pearl  barley. 

Beans. 

Buckwheat. 

Buckwheat  Flour. 

Bran  and  Mill  Feed. 

Chicory,  green. 

Chicory,  roasted. 

Coffee,  green,  n.o.p. 

Coffee,  green,  imported  direct. 

Coffee  extract. 

Coffee,  roasted,  not  imported  direct. 

Coffee,  other. 

Coffee,  condensed  with  milk. 

Cocoa  beans  not  roasted,  crushed,  ground. 

Cocoa  shells  and  nibs. 

Other  confectionery. 

Cereal  foods  in  packages. 

Cereal  foods,  n.o.p. 
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Cocoa  paste,  unsweetened,  in  blocks. 

Cocoa  paste,  sweetened. 

Cocoa,  in  powdered  form. 

Confectionery  not  containing  cocoa  or 
chocolate. 

Corn  for  distillation. 

Cornmeal. 

Cheese. 

Cocoa  butter. 

Cider,  raw. 

Cider,  clarified. 

Corn,  canned. 

Eggs. 

Fruits  preserved  in  brandy. 

Fruits,  canned. 

Fruits,  dried,  viz.:  apples,  currants,  dates, 
figs,  prunes,  &c.,  and  others. 

Fruits,  green,  viz.:  apples,  apricots,  pears, 
quinces,  blackberries,  gooseberries,  rasp¬ 
berries,  strawberries,  cherries,  cranber^ 
ries,  currants,  grapes,  lemons,  limes, 
melons,  peaches,  plums,  fresh  tomatoes, 
&c.,  and  others. 

Fish  and  fishery  products. 

Gelatine  and  isinglass. 

Grain,  flour  and  meal  damaged. 

Glucose  and  grape  sugar. 

Ginger  and  spices,  unground. 

Ginger  and  spices,  ground. 

Ginger,  preserved. 

Hops. 

Hominy. 

Honey. 

Hay. 

Jellies  and  Jams. 

Lime  Juice,  ‘containing  not  more  than  25% 
proof  spirits. 

Lime  Juice,  containing  more  than  25% 
proof  spirits. 

^Lime  Juice  and  other  fruit  syrup,  n.o.p. 
Lard. 

Lard  compound. 

Spirits  and  liquors  (beverages.) 

Mustard,  ground. 

Mustard,  French  liquid. 

Molasses  over  56  degrees. 

Molasses,  testing  under  35,  but  not  under 
20  degrees. 

Molasses,  not  less  than  35,  not  over  56, 
in  original  packages,  produce  of  foreign 
countries. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli. 

Malt. 

Malt  flour. 

Malt  extract  and  grain  molasses. 

Milk  food. 

Milk  and  cream,  fresh. 

Milk,  condensed. 

Mutton,  fresh. 

Pork,  fresh. 

Pork,  in  brine. 

Other  meats,  fresh. 

Other  meats,  salted. 

Meats,  dried. 

Meats,  canned. 

Meats,  extracts. 

Nutmeg,  ground. 

Nutmeg,  unground. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds. 

Oats. 

Oatmeal. 

Olives,  in  brine,  not  bottled. 

Olives,  in  brine  for  manufacture  of  pickles. 
Pickles,  bottled. 

Pickles,  in  bulk. 

Potatoes. 

Potatoes,  sweet. 

Peas,  n.o.p. 

Sugar  cane,  shredded. 

Sugar,  not  above  16  Dutch  Standard. 
Sugar,  above  16  Dutch  Standard. 

Syrup  and  molasses,  n.o.p. 

Rice,  cleaned. 

Rice,  uncleaned. 

Rice  and  Cassava  flour  and  rice  meal. 
Rye. 

Rye  flour. 

Sago  and  tapioca. 

Starch,  corn,  farina,  &c. 

Sausage  casings,  n.o.p. 

Straw. 

Sauces  and  catsup,  bottled. 

Sauces  and  catsup,  in  bulk. 


Sauces  (Soy). 

Canned  tomatoes. 

Tapioca  and  sage  flour. 

Tea,  all  kinds. 

Vegetables. 

Vinegar. 

Yeast  cakes. 

Yeast. 

All  other  breadstuffs,  n.o.p. 

The  total  value  of  the  food  stuffs 
mentioned  above  and  imported  in 
the  year  ending  March,  1921, 
amounted  to  $209,611,245,  and  the 
duty  collected  was  $31,840,788.  This 
amount  of  revenue  would,  of  course, 
be  lost  to  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  if  these  food  stuffs  were 
placed  on  the  free  list.  Moreover, 
the  producers  of  Canadian  goods, 
with  which  such  imports  compete, 
would  lose  the  tariff  protection  they 
now  have. 

The  fifth  demand  is  as  follows: — 
(e)  “That  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  farm  and  household 
machinery,  vehicles,  fertil¬ 
izers,  coal,  lumber,  cement, 
gasoline,  illuminating  fuel 
and  lubricating  oils  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  and 
that  all  raw  materials  and 
machinery  used  in  their  man¬ 
ufacture  also  be  placed  on 
the  free  list.” 

This  is  the  fifth  step  advocated  by 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Agricul¬ 
ture’s  platform  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  The  value  of  imports  of 
the  finished  goods  enumerated,  and 
the  duty  collected  during  the  year 
1921,  follows: — 

Value  Duty  Collected 

Farm 

Equipment  $24,517,942.00  $1,917,369.67 

Vehicles, 

Iron  &  Steel  26,838,715.00 
Vehicles, 

n.  o.  p.  964,880.00 

Fertilizer  5,152,457.00 
Coal,  (Bitum¬ 
inous  inc. 
bituminous 

slack)..  ..  72,239,952.00 

Lumber  .  .  13,422,272.00 

Cement  170,776.00 

Oils  (illum¬ 
inating  fuel 

&  lubricat’g  36,677,471.00 
Gasoline  un¬ 
der  .725  spec¬ 
ific  gravity 
at  60  degrees 

temperature  2,615,887.00 


8,770,075.54 

288,632.56 

168,363.30 


7,245,565.93 

53,989.71 

14,338.42 


1,631,860.48 


Free 
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Petroleum, 
products  of, 

n.  o.  p.  11,016,740.00  1,281,282.97 


Total  $193,617,092.00  $21,371,478.58 

In  addition,  the  clause  calls  for 
the  removal  of  the  duty  now  collect¬ 
ed  on  imported  raw  materials,  and 
machinery  for  the  production  of  the 
above  goods. 

Owing  to  the  indefinite  wording  of 
the  first  demand,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  what  its  effect,  if  put  into 
operation,  would  produce  on  the 
Federal  revenue.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  third  demand.  But,  consid¬ 
ering  only  the  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  demands,  except  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth,  we  find  that  these  de¬ 
mands  which  are  only  part  of  the 
general  demands  for  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion,  would  have  caused  losses  of 
Federal  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1921,  as  follows: — 

Loss  of  revenue 
Clauses :  resulting : 

Clause  “B”  135,615,766 


Clause  “D”  31,840,788 

Clause  “E”  21,371,478 


Total  $88,828,032 


Note: — Allowance  should  be  made 
for  some  slight  unavoidable  dupli¬ 
cation  in  “B”  and  “D”. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March,  1921,  the  Customs  tariff  pro¬ 
duced  $179,658,474  in  revenue.  Con¬ 
sequently,  clauses  “B”,  “D”  and  “E’’ 
of  the  policy  of  the  Canadian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  would  destroy 
nearly  half  the  federal  revenue. 

And  again,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  loss  of  revenue  does  not  include 
clauses  “A”,  “C”  and  the  latter  part 
of  “E”.  Consequently,  if  all  the  tar¬ 
iff  proposals  set  forth  officially  by 
the  platform  of  the  Canadian  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  are  put  into  oper¬ 
ation,  there  will  not  be  much  left  of 
the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff,  or  of 
the  revenue  now  collected  by  it,  and 
Canada  will  be  very  close  to  Free 
Trade. 


Co-operation  not  Division 


THERE  are  people  in  Canada  who 
are  stirring  up  hard  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  people  who  live  in  the 
country  and  the  people  who  live  in 
cities,  towns  and  villages. 

But  mothers  and  fathers  who  live 
on  the  farms  of  Canada  are  no 
doubt  asking  themselves  these  ques¬ 
tions,  “What  about  our  children? 
Shall  we  cut  up  our  hundred  acre 
farms  and  give  the  pieces  to  our  chil¬ 
dren  when  they  marry  ?  Or  will  some 
of  our  children  have  to  seek  their 
fortunes  elsewhere  ?” 

As  a  rule,  in  Eastern  Canada  or 
British  Columbia,  a  mixed  farm  of 
one  hundred  acres,  or  in  Western 
Canada,  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  supports  one  family  and 
descends  to  one  son  of  that  family. 
The  remaining  children  must  go  out 
into  the  world  to  make  a  living. 


Some  take  up  new  land.  But  many 
have  to  go  to  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  for  work 

If  they  do  not  get  it  in  Canada, 
they  will  go  to  the  cities,  towns  and 
villages  of  the  United  States. 

The  majority  of  the  present  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Canadian  cities,  towns  and 
villages  were  born  on  Canadian  farms. 

Most  farmers  in  Canada  have 
relatives  living  in  the  cities,  towns 
and  villages. 

Why  should  there  be  division  be¬ 
tween  town  and  country? 

There  should  be  none,  and  there 
would  be  none  were  it  not  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  some  people  that  it  should  be 
created  and  fostered. 

The  national  interests  of  town  and 
country  are  the  same,  and  there 
should  be  co-operation,  not  hostility 
between  them. 


What  Free  Trade  did  to  British 
Agriculture 


THE  results  of  Free  Trade  upon 
British  agriculture  should  serve 
as  a  warning  to  Canada.  Yet,  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  lower  tariffs  or  Free  Trade 
in  Canada  continue  to  urge  that  the 
customs  tariff  should  be  lowered  to 
encourage  agriculture.  They  say  that 
lower  tariffs  or  Free  Trade  would 
help  the  Canadian  farmer  arid  en¬ 
courage  people  to  stay  on  the  farms 
instead  of  crowding  into  the  cities. 

Let  us  see  how  their  theories 
worked  out  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1846  Great  Britain,  after  main¬ 
taining  a  Protective  system  for  over 
two  hundred  years,  adopted  Free 
Trade. 

After  sixty  odd  years  of  Free 
Trade  a  great  campaign  for  Protec¬ 
tion,  headed  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  started  in  Great 
Britain  a  few  years  before  the  War. 
During  the  campaign  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  written  by  J.  Ellis  Barker 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Express , 
London,  England,  strongly  supporting 
the  Protective  system.  Those  articles 
were  republished  in  book  form,  and 
the  United  States  Government  con¬ 
sidered  the  book  so  important  that 
they  had  it  reprinted  in  full  as  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  document. 

This  book  describes  the  effect  of 
sixty  years  of  Free  Trade  on  British 
agriculture  as  follows:— 

“  ‘Free  Trade’,  the  free  importation 
of  foreign  wheat,  vegetables,  fruit, 
hops,  etc.,  has  ruined  our  rural  indus¬ 
tries,  which  formerly  were  the  most 
prosperous  rural  industries  in  Europe- 
‘Free  Trade’  has  made  high  farming 
unprofitable.  It  has  compelled  our 
farmers  to  abandon  much  of  our 
wheat  and  vegetable  growing.  Hence 
ploughed  fields,  which  require  much 
labour,  have  been  converted  into 


grazing  lands  and  sheep  runs,  which 
require  scarcely  any  labour.  Thus 
‘Free  Trade’  has  driven  millions  of 
our  country  people  into  the  slums  of 
our  manufacturing  towns,  and  into 
foreign  lands  where  the  industrious 
workers  are  protected  by  a  tariff 
against  ruinous  foreign  competition. 

“The  Royal  Commission  on  Agri¬ 
culture  estimated  in?  its  Report,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1897  (C.  8540),  that  the 
loss  caused  to  Great  Britain  through 
the  decay  of  her  rural  industries 
since  then.  In  1905,  the  eminent 
statistician,  Palgrave,  estimated  that 
loss  at  £1,700,000,000,  and  it  may  now 
reach  £2,000,000,000.  Therefore  the 
loss  to  the  nation  in  money  alone  is 
from  two  to  three  times  as  large  as 
our  immense  national  debt.  The  des¬ 
truction  of  our  agriculture  has  caused 
a  loss  eight  times  as  great  as  the  cost 
of  the  Boer  War,  and  almost  as  large 
as  the  sum  total  of  our  foreign  invest¬ 
ments.  To  save  an  imaginary  far¬ 
thing  on  the  loaf  we  have  destroyed 
£2,000,000,000  worth  of  British  capi¬ 
tal,  and  have  driven  million’s  of  our 
people  out  of  the  country.  That  is 
the  price  Which  we  have  paid  for  the 
purely  nominal  ‘cheapness’  of  the 
loaf.” 

“The  ruin  of  our  agriculture  has 
not  only  destroyed  about  £2,000,000- 
000  worth  of  our  national  wealth,  but 
has  also  undermined  our  national 
health,  strength,  and  security.  It  has 
compelled  us  to  live  under  artificial 
conditions.  It  has  made  us  absolutely 
dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for 
our  food.  Through  the  ‘blessings  of 
Free  Trade’  natural  food,  such  as 
home-grown  beef,  mutton  and  pork, 
British  fruit,  eggs,  cheese  and  butter. 
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have  become  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
and  the  well-to-do,  and  the  decay  of 
our  agriculture  has  made  milk  dearer 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country 


in  the  world.  Hence,  the  poor  cannot 
afford  to  bring  up  their  children  on 
milk,  and  have  to  feed  them  on  cheap 
substitutes,  to  their  permanent  harm. . 


“During  twenty- five  years  of  ‘Free 
Trade’  British  agriculture,  according 


*********** 

to  the  yearly  publications  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  has  shrunk  as 
follows 


Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Beans.  Peas.  Potatoes. 

1873  _  3,670,259  2,574,529  4,198,495  698,121  321,007  1,425,720 

1908  _  1,664,860  1,824,410  4,189,378  296,918  164,183  1,161,122 

Diff  2,005,399  750,119  9,117  401,203  156,824  264,598 


Swedes.  Pasture 
2,479,847  23,363,990 

1,837,997  27,523,562 

641,850  4,159,572 


Decrease  in  corn  and  vegetable  crops  .  4,229,110  acres 


Increase  in  Permanent  Pasture 

“The  decay  of  our  agriculture  is 
not  restricted  to  wheat,  but  is  uni¬ 
versal.  The  area  of  land  under  corn 
and  vegetables  which  has  gone  out  of 
cultivation  since  1873  alone  is  nearly 
three  times  as  large  as  the  total  acre¬ 
age  at  present  under  wheat.  Between 
1873  and  1908  more  than  four  million 
acres  of  food  producing  land  have 
been  abandoned  by  the  ploughman 
and  stubbly  uncultivated  grass  and 
weeds,  officially  called  “permanent 
pasture,”  grow  wildly  on  fields  on 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Brit¬ 
ish  husbandmen  grew  corn  and  vege¬ 
tables  for  the  people.  The  effect  of 


4,159,572  acres. 

the  lamentable  decay  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture  upon  our  country  population  may 
be  gauged  from  the  following  figures : 

NUMBER  OP  MAJLE  AGRICULTURAL. 
LABOURERS. 

In  England  &  Wales.  In  Scotland.  In  Ireland* 


1851  .  . 

.  .  1,097,800 

140,200 

850,100 

1861  .  . 

,  .  .  1,073,000 

125,900 

602,200 

1871  .  . 

902,800 

111,000 

509,700 

1881  .  , 

807,600 

91.800 

293,300 

1891  .  . 

709,300 

85,100 

251,700 

1901  .  , 

583,800 

73., 800 

212,200 

“  ‘Free  Trade’  has  depopulated  the 
country-side.  It  has  driven  more 
than  1,200,000  agricultural  labourers, 
and  several  hundred  thousand  far¬ 
mers  and  their  families  out  of  the 
country  or  into  the  slums  of  the 
towns.” 


“Protection  has  created  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  America  and 
has  given  them  an  enormous  develop¬ 
ment.  If  the  theories  of  the  ‘Free 
Traders’  were  correct,  it  would  fol¬ 
low  that  agriculture,  the  natural 
industry  of  America,  should  have 
greatly  suffered  through  the  artificial 


development  of  industries.  The  fact 
that  United  States  agriculture  has 
greatly  prospered  during  the  era  of 
industrial  Protection  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures : — 


Persons  engaged 
in  agriculture. 

1870  5,922,471 

1890  8,565,926 

•  1880  7,713,875 

1900  10,438,219 


Value  of 
Products  raised. 
$1,958,030,927 
2,460,107,454 
2,212,540,927 
3,764,177,706 


*********** 

Let  us  see  what  was  happening  in 
Canada  between  1901  and  1911,  the 
period  when  this  Free  Trade  agitation 
began  in  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

The  following  figures  prove  that 


during  the  ten-year  period  the  rural 
population  of  Canada,  the  value  of 
field  crops  anld  also  the  value  of  all 
farm  property  showed  great  in¬ 
creases  : — « 


Year. 


1901 

I9II 


Urban 

Population. 

2,021,799 

3,280,964 


Rural 

Population. 

3,349,516 

3,925,679 


Value  of 
(Field  Crops. 

$194,953,420 

$597,926,000 


Value  of 
all  farm  property. 

$1,787,102,630 

$4,231,840 ,636 


On  what  grounds,  then,  are  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Canada  urged  to  abandon 
Protection,  under  which  they  have 


prospered,  and  to  adopt  low  tariffs  or 
Free  Trade,  which  has  so  seriously 
injured  the  fanners  of  Great  Britain? 
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Protecting  Canada’s  Agriculture 


THE  farmers  of  Canada  are  safe¬ 
guarded  and  assisted  by  the  fiscal 
policy  of  national  protection  that  has 
been  maintained  in  Canada  since 
1878. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Canadian 
Customs  Tariff  places  a  tax  on  a  long 
list  of  farm  products  brought  into 
Canada,  and  consequently,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  farmer  who  grows  these  prod¬ 


ucts,  is  protected  against  the  foreign 
producer.  That  is,  the  Canadian 
farmer  is  given  first  place  in  the  Can¬ 
adian  market,  and  a  better  chance  to 
sell  his  goods  than  the  foreigner  whose 
products  are  taxed  by  the  tariff. 

The  Canadian  Customs  Tariff 
levies  the  following  taxes  on  farm 
products  brought  into  Canada  from 
other  countries  in  competition  with 
Canadian  farm  products: — 


Tariff 

British 

Intermediate 

General 

Item 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Tariff 

4. 

Horses,  over  one  year  old  valued  at  $50 
or  less  per  head  . Each 

$10.00 

$12.50 

$12.50 

5. 

Animals,  living  n.o.p.  (i.e.  other  than  live 
hogs  and  animals  for  improvement  of 
stock)  . . . 

15  % 

22^% 

25% 

6. 

Live  hogs,  per  lb . . . 

lc 

lttc 

iy2c 

7. 

Meats,  fresh,  n.o.p.,  per  lb . . 

2c 

2%c 

3c 

9. 

Poultry  and  game  other  than  canned . 

12  y2% 

171/2% 

20% 

10. 

Meats,  n.o.p.,  per  lb . 

iy2c 

l%c 

2c 

16. 

Eggs,  per  dozen  . 

2c 

2y2c 

3c 

17. 

Cheese,  per  lb . 

2c 

3c 

3c 

18. 

Butter,  per  lb . 

3c 

4c 

4c 

35. 

Hops,  per  lb . 

4c 

6c 

7c 

43. 

Milk,  condensed,  per  lb . 

2V2c 

3%c 

3%c 

47. 

Beans,  n.o.p.,  per  bushel  . 

15c 

22 1/6  c 

25c 

48. 

Peas,  n.o.p.,  per  bushel  . 

10c 

12  1/2  c 

15c 

49. 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel  . 

10c 

12 1/2  c 

15c 

52. 

Barley,  n.o.p.,  per  bushel  . 

10c 

12 1/6  c 

15c 

54. 

Indian  corn  for  purposes  of  distillation, 
per  bushel  . 

7y2c 

71/2C 

7 1/6  c 

56. 

Oats,  per  bushel  . 

7c 

9c 

10c 

58. 

Rye,  per  bushel  . 

7c 

9c 

10c 

60. 

Wheat,  when  imported  from  a  country 
which  imposes  a  customs  duty  on  wheat 
grown  in  Canada,  per  bushel  . 

8c 

12c 

12c 

69. 

Hay  and  straw, per  ton  . . .  $1.65 

$1.75 

$2.00 

70. 

Flax  Seed,  per  bushel  . 

7y2< 

10c 

10c 

71. 

Seed  of  timothy  and  clover  . 

5% 

10% 

10% 

Milk  and  cream,  fresh  . 

1595 

17  1/2  % 

171/2% 

71a.  Field  and  garden  seeds  not  specified 
as  free,  valued  at  not  less  than  $5.00  per 
pound,  in  packages,  weighing  not  less 
than  one  ounce  each  . 

5% 

10% 

10% 

83a.  Potatoes,  when  imported  from  a  coun¬ 
try  which  imposes  a  Customs  duty  on 
potatoes  grown  in  Canada,  per  bushel. . 

i2y2c 

20c 

20c 

85. 

Tomatoes,  fresh  . 

20% 

271/2% 

30%> 

87. 

Vegetables,  n.o.p . 

15% 

271/2% 

30% 

92. 

Apples,  per  barrel  . 

60c 

90c 

90c 

95. 

Blackberries,  gooseberries,  raspberries, 
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Tariff 

British 

intermediate  Ueumi 

ttGfin 

Preferential 

Tariff 

Tariff 

strawberries,  cherries,  and  currants, 

n.o.p.,  per  lb . 

l^c 

l%c 

2c 

96.  Fruits,  n.o.p . . . 

i7y2% 

22y2% 

25% 

97.  Pears,  quinces,  apricots,  n.o.p.,  per  cwt. 

35c 

45c 

50c 

97a.  Plums,  per  bushel  . 

20c 

20c 

30c 

98.  Melons,  each  . 

2c 

2y2c 

3c 

100.  Grapes,  per  lb . 

iy2c 

l%c 

2c 

102.  Peaches,  n.o.p.,  per  cwt . 

67c 

90c 

$1.00 

108.  Honey,  in  the  comb,  or  otherwise,  per  lb. 

2c 

2y2c 

3c 

138.  Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  . 

15% 

171/2  % 

20% 

Tobacco — Canadian  growers  are  protected  in  the  amount  of  excise  duty 
payable. 


In  the  second  place,  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Governments  have 
spent  large  sums  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  experimental  farms,  and 
generally  aiding  agriculture.  Trans¬ 
portation  Companies  give  the  lowest 


rates  to  farm  produce.  All  other 
countries  protect  and  encourage  farm¬ 
ing  by  tariffs  and  other  methods 
necessary  to  develop  agriculture, 
which  is  the  basic  industry  of  any 
country. 


„  V  X  -- 

Farms  Increasing  in  Number 


ACCORDING  to  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  there  were 
544,688  farms  of  all  sizes  in  Canada 
in  the  year  1901.  By  1911,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  had  increased  to  714,- 
646,  a  total  increase  for  the  decade 
of  169,958,  or  an  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  17,000  new  farms.  During 
this  decade,  the  number  of  farm 
holdings  increased  in  the  prairie 
provinces  as  follows: — 


1901 

1911 

Manitoba 

32,495 

45,606 

Saskatchewan 

13,612 

96,372 

Alberta 

9,486 

61,496 

Total 

55,593 

203,474 

That  is,  between 

1901 

and  1911, 

the  number  of  farms  in  Manitoba 
increased  by  40% ;  in  Saskatchewan 
by  607%;  and  in  Alberta  by  540%; 
and  in  the  three  prairie  provinces 
combined  by  266%. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  charge 
that  the  national  policy  of  protec¬ 
tion  discouraged  settlers  from  going 
on  the  land.  Unfortunately,  the 
figures  for  the  next  decade,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Census  Depart¬ 
ment,  will  not  be  available  until 
February  1922,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  show 
an  increase  for  this  decade  which 
will  compare  favorably  with  the  re¬ 
markable  expansion  which  took 
place  between  1901  and  1911. 


Canadian  Farm  Products  Need  More 

Protection 


ARE  Canadian  farm  products  suf- 
sufficiently  protected  by  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Tariff? 

Farm  products  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  being  imported  into  Can¬ 
ada  in  large  quantities,  according 
to  a  statement  published  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the 
year  ending  March,  1921,  showing 
the  following  imports  into  Canada, 
of  principal  raw  materials  of  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  origin,  such  as 
are  produced  on  Canadian  farms. 


Fruits  fresh  .  $  5,074,066 

Grains  .  14,492,847 

Seeds  . . .  4,729,177 

Tobacco,  unmanufactur¬ 
ed  .  13,083,293 

Vegetables,  fresh  ....  4,763,758 

Broom  Corn  .  511,222 

Hay  . .  .•  1,300,892 

Hemp  .  456,646 

Hops  .  1,000,711 

Manures,  vegetable  . .  13,107 

Straw  .  18,237 

Teasels  .  4,202 

Animals,  living  (except 

for  exhibition)  .  1,689,270 

Hides  &  Skins,  raw  . .  10,652,737 

Hair,  cleaned  or  uncleaned  99,436 

Meats,  fresh  .  5,771,871 

Milk  &  Cream,  fresh  . .  45,973 

Eggs  .  2,344,207 

Other  animal  products  .  5,534,894 


Total  .  $  7 1,586,636 


Why  should  over  five  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  fresh  fruit  and  over 
four  million  dollars  worth  of  fresh 
vegetables  be  imported  into  Canada 
— one  of  the  greatest  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing  countries  in  the 
world  ? 

Farmers  in  Quebec  and  Ontario 
have  made  wonderful  progress  in 
raising  tobacco,  yet  we  still  import 
over  thirteen  million  dollars  worth 
of  unmanufactured  tobacco. 


It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  Cana¬ 
dians  should  buy  two  million  dollars 
worth  of  eggs  from  other  countries. 

Would  not  a  higher  tariff  on  farm 
products  help  the  Canadian  farmer? 
So  much  for  raw  products. 

The  following  are  the  official 
figures  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1921,  of  imports  into  Canada  of 
principal  materials  of  vegetable  and 
animal  origin,  such  as  are  produced 
on  Canadian  farms  and  which  have 
undergone  some  process  of  manu¬ 
facture  : 

Cider,  clarified . $  7,423 

Fruits,  prepared .  5,066,219 

Flour  and  Mill  products.  999,400 
Maple  sugar  and  syrup. .  1,443 

Vegetables,  prepared  .  . .  1,131,258 

Other  vegetable  products  133,918 
Animal  products,  including 
butter,  cheese,  condens¬ 
ed  milk,  prepared  meats, 
leather  &c .  17,520,950 


$24,859,711 

Combining  the  above,  we  find  that 
nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars 
worth  of  vegetable  and  animal  prod¬ 
ucts,  including  those  partly  manu¬ 
factured,  such  as  are  produced  on 
Canadian  farms,  was  brought  into 
Canada  last  year  from  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

If  the  greater  part  of  these  im¬ 
ports  had  been  bought  from  Can¬ 
adian  farmers,  the  returns  of  the 
farmers  would  have  been  material¬ 
ly  increased,  and  the  cultivation  of 
new  land  encouraged. 

The  tariff  schedules  affecting 
these  imports  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  additional  necessary 
protection  should  be  given,  so  that 
money  may  be  retained  in  Canada 
instead  of  being  sent  abroad  to  en¬ 
rich  the  farmers  of  other  countries, 
which  have  highly  protected  their 
own  farm  products  and  shut  ours 
out  of  their  markets. 
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Where  do  Canadian  farmers  sell 
their  products? 


OPPONENTS  of  a  protective  tar¬ 
iff  for  Canada  say  that  Canad¬ 
ian  farmers  sell  their  produce  in  an 
open  market,  where  the  prices  are 
fixed  by  international  competition, 
and  that  they  buy  what  they  need 
in  Canada,  which  is  described  as  a 
closed  market,  because  it  is  pro¬ 
tected  to  some  extent  by  the  Cus¬ 
toms  tariff. 

For  1919  the  gross  value  of  the 
agricultural  production  of  Canada 
has  been  officially  estimated  at  $1,- 
975,841,000.  Exports  of  unmanu¬ 
factured  farm  produce  were  valued 
at  approximately  $315,000,000,  or, 
if  butter  and  cheese  be  included,  at 
a  little  over  $361,000,000.  In  other 
words,  only  between  16  and  19  per 
cent,  of  all  the  produce  of  Canadian 
farms  was  exported  in  the  unman¬ 
ufactured  state,  while  between  81 
and  84  per  cent,  stayed  in  Canada. 

For  1920  the  gross  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  production  of  Canada  is  of¬ 
ficially  estimated  at  $1,946,648,000. 
Exports  of  unmanufactured  farm 
produce  that  year  are  valued  at 
$425,379,553,  or  if  butter  and  cheese 
be  included  in  exports  of  unmanu¬ 
factured  farm  produce,  at  $467,655,- 
106,  that  is,  only  between  22  and  25 
per  cent,  of  all  the  produce  of  Cana¬ 
dian  farms  in  1920  was  exported  in 
the  unmanufactured  state,  while  be¬ 
tween  75  and  78  per  cent,  stayed  in 
Canada.  Consequently,  taking  the 
average  for  these  two  years,  about 
80  per  cent,  of  the  produce  of  Can¬ 


adian  farms  was  manufactured  or 
consumed  in  Canada. 

The  home  market  for  Canadian 
farm  produce  represents  the  com¬ 
bined  direct  and  indirect  require¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  Canada, 
chiefly  those  resident  in  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages.  These  cities, 
towns  and  villages  are  created  and 
maintained  to  a  very  large  extent 
through  industrial  enterprises. 
Lowering  of  the  tariff,  or  free  trade 
would  close  or  restrict  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  many  factories  in  these 
cities,  towns  and  villages.  It  would 
therefore  restrict  their  buying  pow¬ 
er,  or  in  other  words,  it  would  des¬ 
troy  part  of  the  farmer’s  home  mar¬ 
ket,  by  reducing  the  number  of 
people  who  consume  farm  produce 
and  by  closing  down  the  factories 
which  purchase  raw  material  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  farms.  The  United 
States  by  their  recent  increase  in 
their  tariff,  have  practically  shut 
Canadian  farm  produce  out  of  that 
country.  Other  countries  have  been 
greatly  increasing  their  tariffs  since 
the  War,  thus  restricting  the  sale  of 
Canadian  farm  produce  abroad. 
With  foreign  markets  closing 
against  Canadian  farm  produce,  the 
Canadian  farmers  must  rely  more  on 
the  Canadian  home  market  to  sell 
their  produce.  The  tariff  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  and  enlarge  that 
home  market.  Therefore,  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmers  of  Can¬ 
ada  that  the  system  of  protection 
through  the  tariff  be  maintained. 
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The  Home  Market 


THE  home  maTket  under  normal 
conditions  is  a  constant  market. 
In  a  country  where  the  population 
is  steadily  increasing  it  is  a  growing 
market.  The  foreign  market  or 
open  market  is  an  uncertain  market. 
It  may  be  lost  entirely  through  war. 
It  may  be  restricted  through  un¬ 
friendly  legislation  or  economic 
causes. 

During  the  war,  thanks  to  Brit¬ 
ish  supremacy  on  the  seas,  the 
foreign  market  was  greatly  enlarged 
for  Canadian  agriculture.  Europe 
wanted  everything  Canada  could 
grow,  but  if  the  supremacy  of  the 
seas  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  market  for  Canadian 
farm  produce  in  Europe  would  have 
disappeared.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  market  for  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  farm  produce  was  greatly 
diminished,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
ships  to  carry  produce  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  to  Europe. 
When  shipping  was  scarce,  Canada 
got  the  preference  because  ships 
could  be  sent  more  quicky  and  safe¬ 
ly  to  Canada  than  to  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

Another  example  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  markets  by  war  conditions 
is  afforded  by  Russia.  When  the 
Germans  and  Turks  closed  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  Russian  wheat  stopped 
coming  to  the  Allies. 

An  example  of  a  foreign  market 
being  lost  by  legislation  occurred  in 
Canada  when  the  United  States  ad¬ 
vanced  the  duty  on  Canadian  barley, 
with  the  result  that  the  price  of 
barley  in  Canada,  dropped  over  night 
20  cents  to  30  cents  per  bushel. 

Another  example  of  tariff  legisla¬ 
tion  was  shown  by  Germany  when 
she  put  an  extra  tax  on  Canadian 
wheat.  Foreign  nations  have  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  their  own  tariffs; 
they  can  exclude  Canadian  produce 


at  any  time ;  and  examples  are  nu¬ 
merous  of  such  action  having  been 
taken  unexpectedly  and  arbitrarily. 

Foreign  markets  may  be  lost  or 
restricted  through  gradual  econom¬ 
ic  changes.  Before  the  war  the 
people  of  Britain  depended  largely 
on  outside  countries  for  their  food 
stuffs.  The  submarine  menace,  how¬ 
ever,  taught  them  a  stern  lesson. 
Never  again  will  they  depend  to  so 
great  a  degree  on  other  countries 
for  their  food.  They  have  determin¬ 
ed  to  increase  their  agricultural 
production,  and  most  effective  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  attain  this 
object.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if 
Great  Britain  grows  more  at  home, 
she  will  import  less  from  Canada. 
The  same  lesson  has  been  learned, 
although  the  necessity  has  not  been 
so  great,  by  other  European  coun¬ 
tries,  who  had  relied  on  North  and 
South  America  for  the  greater  sup¬ 
ply  of  their  food.  It  is  natural  that 
the  argument  about  selling  in  for¬ 
eign  markets  and  buying  in  protect¬ 
ed  markets  should  be  most  strongly 
urged  in  Western  Canada,  where 
grain  is  grown  for  export.  But  the 
conditions  of  agriculture  are  chang¬ 
ing  very  rapidly  in  Canada.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  wheat  was  the 
principal  source  of  farm  revenue  in 
Ontario.  What  is  the  case  now? 

The  following  figures  from  the 
Canada  Year  Book,  1919,  show  how 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  made  their 
money  for  that  year : — 

Field  Crops  . $373,507,000 

Farm  live  stock  .  384,266,000 

Tobacco  .  5,561,730 

Creamery  butter  (1918)  13,136,470 

Cheese  (1918) .  23,213,520 


$799,684,720 
The  value  of  all  kinds  of  wheat 
grown  in  Ontario  in  1919  was  $40 
701,000.  Consequently  wheat  <  *i' 
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represented  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
total  value  of  Ontario  farm  produce. 

Roughly  speaking,  a  new  country 
starts  growing  wheat  and  gradually 
ievelops  into  mixed  farming,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Prairie  Provinces 
away  from  the  wheat-growing  stage 
to  the  mixed  farming  stage  has  al¬ 
ready  reached  extensive  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  increase  in  farm  live  stock 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces  is  set  forth 
in  Table  18,  page  195  of  the  Canada 
Year  Book,  1918. 

Increase 


Prairie 

1911. 

1916 

Increase. 

Per 

Provinces: 

Cent. 

Horses  . . 

1,194,995 

1,848,812 

653,817 

54 

Milch  Cows  484,145 

820,583 

336,438 

69 

Oth’r  cafe 

1,324,786 

1,956,286 

631,500 

47 

Tot’ 1  Cafe 

1,808,931 

2,776,869 

967,938 

53 

Sheep  .... 

285,130 

495,689 

210,559 

73 

Swine  .... 

712,222 

1,362,046 

649,824 

91 

Poultry  . . 

8,432,423 

10,395,705 

1,963,282 

23 

The  growth  of  industry  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  is 
also  extraordinary.  In  1900  the  val¬ 
ue  of  goods  manufactured  in  these 
three  provinces  was  a  negligible 
quantity.  For  the  present  year  a 
very  conservative  estimate  would 
olace  the  value  of  the  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  three  Prairie  Pro¬ 


“I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be  any¬ 
thing  but  a  benefit  to  this  country 
o  have  a  moderate  tariff.” 

These  are  the  words  of  R.  D. 
Porter,  farmer,  residing  on  a  222 
acre  farm,  Zy2  miles  from  Essex, 
Ont.,  and  delivered  at  the  Windsor 
hearing  of  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  Porter  told  the  Commission 
that  he  grew  wheat,  sugar  beets, 
oats,  corn,  hay  and  raised  hogs  and 
cattle  and  that  he  delivered  prac¬ 
tically  all  his  product,  except  seed 
corn,  to  the  local  market  in  Essex. 
He  told  of  starting  to  farm  in  Essex 
County  nine  years  before,  buying 
his  farm  and  paying  $90.  an  acre 
for  it  and  of  how,  with  $12,000 
worth  of  improvements  made  most¬ 


vinces  at  $300,000,000.  In  1900  there 
was  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion  west  of  the  Great  Lakes.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  nearly 
nine  hundred— over  six  hundred  of 
these  in  the  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  In  fact, 
Western  Canada  is  becoming  rapid¬ 
ly  industrialized  —  the  industries 
which  have  made  the  greatest  strides 
being  milling,  packing,  steel  and  iron 
clothing,  textiles,  building  and  paper. 

The  Canadian  home  market  that 
absorbs  80  per  cent,  of  farm  produce 
is  chiefly  the  population  of  the  cities, 
towns  and  villages.  Analyze  city, 
town  and  village,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  their  inhabitants  has  its 
origin  and  existence  in  the  factories. 
Manufacturing  is  the  life  blood  of 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  trans¬ 
portation,  professional  practice,  and 
commercial  enterprises.  Business 
clusters  around  the  factory.  Xlose 
or  restrict  the  factory  and  business 
dwindles  and  the  home  market  de¬ 
clines. 


ly  out  of  the  farm  itself,  it  was  now 
worth  about  $200.  an  acre.  He  also 
enumerated  a  long  list  of  imple¬ 
ments,  which  he  had  purchased,  all 
being  financed  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  farm. 

“I  believe,”  he  said,  “that  in  order 
that  industries  may  be  successful, 
they  need  a  little  protection.  I, 
being  a  farmer,  feel  that  we  need  to 
create  a  market  for  our  produce, 
and,  in  order  to  do  that,  we  must 
create  a  market  at  home.  As  we 
all  know,  if  the  market  in  the  United 
States  is,  by  reason  of  the  high 
tariff,  not  open  to  the  farmer  for 
the  disposal  of  his  grain,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  create  a  market  at 
home.” 
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Agricultural  implements  and  the 

Tariff 


MR.  Thomas  Findley,  President 
of  the  Massey-Harris  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  presented  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  in  regard  to  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  Winnipeg  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14th  1920.  In  his  introduc¬ 
tion  Mr.  Findley  said: — 

“I  admit  that  there  is  consider¬ 
able  public  opinion,  particularly 
among  the  farmers  of  Western  Can¬ 
ada,  in  favour  of  free  trade  in  farm 
implements  but  I  submit,  and  will 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  this  opin¬ 
ion  has  been  based  upon  false  pre¬ 
mises,  due  to  a  political  and  news¬ 
paper  campaign  over  the  past  fifteen 
years,  or  more,  which  has  systema¬ 
tically  misrepresented  the  position 
of  the  agricultural  implement 
makers  of  this  country.  So  persis¬ 
tent  have  been  the  false  statements 
made  that  they  have  long  ago  been 
accepted  by  a  large  number  of  people 
as  facts.  We  have  not  endeavour¬ 
ed  in  the  past,  to  any  large  extent, 
to  meet  the  allegations  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they 
seemed  too  grotesque  to  be  accepted 
by  any  large  number  of  people,  and 
in  the  second  place,  the  agencies 
spreading  them  were  too  numerous 
for  us  to  hope  to  offset  the  effect  of 
their  propaganda.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  a  very  large  number 
of  people  accept  anything  that  is 
printed  as  having  at  least  some  basis 
of  fact. 

“The  most  plausible  of  the  charges 
which  have  been  freely  made  are  as 
follows : — 

“First,  it  is  said  that  Canadian 
implement  companies  sold  their 
goods  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  at 
home. 

“Second,  totally  misleading  com¬ 
parisons  have  been  made  between 


the  price  of  implements  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada. 

“Third,  foreign  and  domestic 
drawbacks  have  been  described  as 
bonuses  to  Canadian  implement 
firms. 

“Before  dealing  with  these  ques¬ 
tions,  I  wish  to  say  that  many  polk 
ticians  and  many  journals  who  have 
circulated  these  stories  have  had 
indisputable  evidence  placed  in  their 
hands  as  to  the  inaccuracy  of  their 
statements;  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  were  unfair  enough  to  prefer 
to  make  their  point  rather  than  let 
the  truth  be  known.” 

In  reply  to  the  first  charge  men¬ 
tioned  above  Mr.  Findley  said: — 

“My  company  has  exported  to 
practically  every  grain  growing 
country  in  the  world  for  well  over 
thirty  years,  and  we  have  never  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  sold  machines  in 
foreign  countries  at  as  low  prices 
as  at  home.” 

In  dealing  with  the  second  charge 
Mr.  Findley  presented  evidence 
showing  a  comparison  of  prices  of 
United  States  and  Canadian  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  concluding 
with  the  following  remarks : — 

“Summed  up,  the  analysis  will 
show  the  price  of  an  8-ft.  binder  at 
Fargo,  taking  account  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  equipment,  was  $9.50  less  than 
at  Winnipeg,  but  the  difference  in 
freight  alone  accounts  for  half  the 
difference  in  price,  and,  if  prices 
had  been  given  in  Minnesota,  near 
the  Canadian  border,  the  difference 
would  have  been  considerably  re¬ 
duced.  As  between  Valley  City  and 
Morden,  taking  the  extra  difference 
into  account,  the  difference  was 
$7.00  and  the  same  difference  applies 
as  between  Devil’s  Lake  and  Pilot 
Mound. 
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“Comparing  Minot  and  Lansford 
with  Virden,  Reston,  Napinka  and 
Melita,  when  the  difference  in 
equipment  is  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  farmers  near  these  Cana¬ 
dian  towns  have  an  advantage  over 
the  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Minot 
and  Lansford,  of  $3.00  per  binder. 
Therefore,  the  average  cost  to  the 
farmer  in  all  Southern  and  Central 
Manitoba  is  but  very  slightly  more 
than  to  the  farmers  of  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  to  the  south  of  them. 
Certainly  the  average  difference  is 
not  equal  to  the  average  difference 
in  the  freight  rates. 

“The  price  at  Williston,  North 
Dakota,  compared  with  Regina, 
Weyburn  or  any  other  place  within 
the  large  radius  of  Regina,  was  $7.00 
higher  than  at  Canadian  points,  or 
the  amount  of  the  full  value  of  the 
extra  equipment. 

“The  price  of  an  8-ft.  binder  at 
Havre  and  Billings,  Montana,  was 
$22.00  greater  than  the  price  of  an 
8-ft.  binder  at  Maple  Creek,  directly 
north ;  $29.00  greater  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  extra  equipment  on  the 
Canadian  side. 

“From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Saskatchewan  farmer  buys 
his  binder  cheaper  than  the  farmer 
south  of  him,  in  North  Dakota  or  in 
Montana. 

“Comparing  Grand  Falls,  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  farthest  point  west  quoted 
by  the  Government  official,  with  all 
of  Alberta  and  taking  into  account 
the  extra  equipment  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  Binder,  there  is  a  difference 
in  favour  of  the  Canadian  Binder 
of  $27.00.” 

In  regard  to  the  third  charge  Mr. 
Findley  gave  the  facts  in  regard  to 


drawbacks  of  duty,  and  showed  that 
his  Company  gave  the  whole  of  such 
advantage  to  their  customers. 

Mr.  Findley  in  discussing  the 
effect  of  free  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  on  his  Com¬ 
pany,  said: — 

“I  am  not  suggesting  that  free 
trade  would  immediately  drive  our 
Company  out  of  Canada,  but  it  must 
be  perfectly  clear  to  any  thinking 
person  that  under  free  trade  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  Western  Canada  in 
implements  would  ultimately  be 
supplied  by  factories  in  the  middle 
Western  States,  where  they  would 
be  close  to  their  raw  materials  and 
closer  to  their  market  than  in  On¬ 
tario,  and  we  protest  most  vigorous¬ 
ly,  on  behalf  of  our  employees, 
against  a  policy  which  a  few  years 
hence,  may  impose  upon  them  the 
necessity  either  of  giving  up  their 
occupation  or  being  forced  to  emi¬ 
grate  with  the  industry  to  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  we  submit  that  there 
is  nothing  extreme  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  is  not  only  possible 
but  probable  if  implements  are  put 
on  the  free  list.” 

After  the  hearings  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  Winnipeg,  the  Mas- 
sey-Harris  Company  published  their 
statement  in  all  the  principal  papers 
of  Canada,  and  it  received  the 
widest  publicity. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Findley  was 
never  refuted  at  any  hearings  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  throughout  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  unfair  and  misleading 
attacks  upon  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  of  Canada,  though  not  ceas¬ 
ing  entirely,  have  been  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  both  in  numbers  and  violence, 
since  that  time. 


Protectionist  farmers’  evidence  to 
Tariff  Commission 


IT  is  somewhat  carelessly  assumed 
in  some  quarters  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  and  farmers  of  Canada 
are  sharply  divided  on  the  tariff 
question,  the  manufacturers  as  a 
class  supporting  Protection  and  the 
farmers  as  a  class  advocating  Free 
Trade  or  at  least  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  in  the  tariff. 

The  evidence  presented  before  the 
Tariff  Commission,  which  held  ses¬ 
sions  in  all  the  Provinces  of  Canada 
during  the  fall  of  1920,  affords  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  this  is  not  the 
case. 

Let  us  first  summarize  the  evi¬ 
dence  submitted  by  farmers  or  their 
organizations  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade  or  tariff  reductions.  The  Can¬ 
adian  Council  of  Agriculture  pre¬ 
sented  its  official  policy  advocating 
that  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  be 
amended  as  follows  : — 

1.  By  an  immediate  and  substan¬ 
tial  all-round  reduction  of  the 
customs  tariff. 

2.  By  reducing  the  customs  duty 
on  goods  imported  from  Great 
Britain  to  one-half  the  rates 
charged  under  the  general  tar¬ 
iff,  and  that  further  gradual, 
uniform  reductions  be  made  in 
the  remaining  tariff  on  British 
imports  that  will  ensure  com¬ 
plete  Free  Trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  in 
five  years. 

3.  By  endeavouring  to  secure  un¬ 
restricted  reciprocal  trade  in 
natural  products  with  the 
United  States  along  the  lines 
of  the  Reciprocity  Agreement 
of  1911. 

4.  By  placing  all  foodstuffs  on 
the  free  list. 

5.  That  agricultural  implements, 
farm  and  household  machin¬ 


ery,  vehicles,  fertilizers,  coal, 
lumber,  cement,  gasoline,  il¬ 
luminating  fuel  and  lubricat¬ 
ing  oils  be  placed  on  the  free 
list,  and  that  all  raw  materials 
and  machinery  used  in  their 
manufacture  also  be  placed  on 
the  free  list. 

This  policy  was  endorsed  by  those 
provincial  organizations  of  farmers 
which  are  affiliated  with  the  Canad¬ 
ian  Council  of  Agriculture  in  prac¬ 
tically  every  province  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  British  Columbia.  The 
above  constituted  the  demands  made 
by  farmers  and  their  organizations 
in  favour  of  Free  Trade  and  tariff 
reduction. 

In  nearly  all  the  Provinces  strong 
evidence  was  presented  by  farmers 
and  organizations  of  farmers,  in 
support  of  the  protective  system, 
and  opposing  the  policy  of  the  Can¬ 
adian  Council  of  Agriculture. 

This  evidence  is  summarized  from 
the  official  verbatim  report  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  proceedings. 

At  Vancouver,  B.C.,  on  September 
21st,  J.  W.  Berry,  Prairie,  B.C.,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Fraser  Valley  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  indicated  that, 
this  Association  was  in  a  position  to 
speak  for  the  whole  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  in  Britsh  Columbia.  He  de¬ 
clared  that, — “our  farmers,  regard¬ 
less  of  politics  or  otherwise,  would 
feel  that  the  protection  we  have  at 
the  present  time  in  regard  to  the 
different  lines  connected  with  our 
products  is  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  business.”  (Evi¬ 
dence  Vol.  II.  Page  380). 

Appearing  also  at  the  Vancouver 
hearing,  Joseph  Arnold,  represent¬ 
ing  the  fruit  growers,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  apple  growers  of  the 
Fraser  Valley,  told  how  serious 
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would  be  the  result  to  them  if  pro¬ 
tection  was  withdrawn  and  express¬ 
ed  the  hope  that  no  change  would 
be  made  in  the  present  duty.  (Evi¬ 
dence  Vol.  II.  Page  457). 

At  Vernon,  B.C.,  on  September 
27th,  W.  F.  Laidman  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  B.  C.  Fruit  Growers’ 
Association,  which  he  explained  was 
an  organization  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
province,  and  gave  reasons  why  the 
retention  of  a  sufficient  duty  on 
fruit  was  essential  to  the  continued 
success  of  the  fruit  growing  indus¬ 
try.  “If  the  tariff  was  removed,” 
declared  Mr.  Laidman,  (Evidence 
Vol.  III.  Page  502),  “it  would  mean 
the  ruin  of  the  fruit  industry  in 
British  Columbia,  which  would  not 
only  be  a  calamity  for  the  thousands 
connected  with  it,  but,  also  for  this 
province  which  has  always  encour¬ 
aged  the  expansion  of  this  industry 
as  a  profitable  one  to  the  investor.” 

At  the  same  hearing  R.  W.  Wins¬ 
low  presented  a  statistical  state¬ 
ment,  prepared  under  instructions  of 
the  Executive  of  B.  C.  Fruit  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association,  which  gave  a  most 
thorough  description  of  the  extent 
and  operation  of  the  fruit  growing 
industry  with  a  view  to  showing 
that  the  retention  of  protection  on 
the  present  scale  was  warranted. 
(Evidence  Vol.  III.  Pages  509-568). 

L.  E.  Taylor,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  seed  growing  industry  of  the 
province,  which  had  received  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  Dominion 
Government  and  was  specially  ad¬ 
apted  to  the  province,  declared  that 
the  continent  was  going  to  be  flood¬ 
ed  with  cheap  seeds  from  Germany 
and  asked  for  protection  for  the 
growers  of  mangold,  beet  and  car¬ 
rot  seeds.  (Evidence  Vol.  III.  Page 
581). 

The  United  Farmers  of  British 
Columbia  conceded  the  need  for  pro¬ 
tection  and  at  Vernon  endorsed  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Fruit 
Growers’  Executive  on  August  17th, 
asking  for  the  retention  of  a  suffic¬ 
ient  duty  on  fruit  as  a  protection 
against  dumping.  Further  it  was 


admitted  in  their  brief,  which  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Laidman,  that  “it 
is  inconsistent  to  demand  protection 
on  the  particular  commodity  in 
which  a  community  or  an  associa¬ 
tion  is  interested  in  producing,  and 
free  trade  in  machinery,  etc.,  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  production.”  (Evi¬ 
dence  Vol.  III.  Page  587). 

Thomas  Bulman,  who  also  appear¬ 
ed  at  Vernon  on  behalf  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Farmers  of  British  Columbia,  was 
quite  outspoken  in  his  views.  “If 
we  are  denied  a  complete  measure 
of  protection,”  he  said,  “the  Amer¬ 
ican  fruit  grower  will  be  much  less 
capable  than  we  know  him  to  be  if 
he  does  not  capture  our  business.  If 
you  take  a  census  of  the  Okanagan 
Valley  to-day,  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  are  re¬ 
turned  men  or  their  relatives.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  inconceivable  to  my 
mind  that  the  Government,  to  satis¬ 
fy  a  few  prairie  farmers,  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  district  like  this  that  has 
exhibited  such  a  fine  patriotic  and 
self-sacrificing  spirit  during  that 
critical  time  when  our  national  ex¬ 
istence  was  imperilled.”  (Evidence 
Vol.  III.  Page  589). 

Again  at  Nelson,  B.C.,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  30th,  J.  J.  Campbell,  managing 
director  of  the  Willow  Point  Fruit 
Growers’  Association,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  co-operative 
fruit  growing  associations  in  the 
district  and  gave  his  hearty  endorsa- 
tion  to  the  memorandum  of  the  B. 
C.  Fruit  Growers’  Association.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  evidence  Mr.  Campbell  re¬ 
marked, — “I  may  say  that  all  grow¬ 
ers  on  both  sides  of  politics  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  the  matter, 
prefer  the  maintenance  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  we  now  have  as  far  as  the 
general  protection  policy  is  concern¬ 
ed.”  (Evidence  Vol.  IV.  Page  653). 

Supporting  this  view,  E.  Norman, 
Manager  of  the  Kootenay  Fruit 
Growers’  Union  Limited,  also  en¬ 
dorsed  the  brief  of  the  B.  C.  Fruit 
Growers’  Association.  (Evidence 
Vol.  IV.  Page  668). 

Throughout  the  prairie  provinces, 
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the  organized  farmers  were  in  the 
majority  but  here  and  there  an  in¬ 
dependent  voice  was  heard,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  views  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture  were  by  no 
means  acceptable  to  all  western 
farmers.  A  notable  instance  of  this 
was  given  at  Regina  on  October  11, 
when  William  L.  Ramsay,  of  Blad- 
worth,  Sask.,  a  farmer  of  sixteen 
years  standing,  gave  evidence. 

Mr.  Ramsay  made  several  strong 
points  as  for  example,— “A  nation 
that  is  dependent  for  essentials  on  a 
foreign  country  is  a  dependent  peo¬ 
ple  and  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
have.”  “Would  it  be  well  to  aban¬ 
don  a  tried  and  proven  policy  in  fav¬ 
our  of  a  chimera  favoured  by  those 
who  claim  to  speak  with  authority 
but  are  without  experience  or  res¬ 
ponsibility  ?”  “Free  trade  is  the 
ideal  policy  for  an  ideal  world,  so  is 
disarmament,  but,  the  first  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  policy  is  the  first  to  fall.” 
“There  are  a  great  many  protection¬ 
ists  in  the  west.”  (Evidence  Vol. 
VIII.  Page  1278). 

Another  western  farmer,  James 
Weir,  M.P.P.,  speaking  at  Edmon¬ 
ton,  voiced  an  entirely  independent 
opinion,  and,  while  criticizing  some 
aspects  of  protection,  declared  that 
he  was  not  going  to  throw  Canadian 
manufacturers  up  against  110,000,- 
000  of  the  most  intensely  skilled  and 
commercialized  people  in  the  world. 
“I  meet  farmers  under  all  sorts  of 
circumstances,”  said  he,  “but  I  have 
never  heard  one  farmer  in  this  prov¬ 
ince  in  his  sane  moments  get  up  and 
advocate  free  trade  by  the  instan¬ 
taneous  or  any  other  process.”  (Evi¬ 
dence  Vol.  V.  Page  939). 

That  all  farmers  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  are  not  opponents  of  pro¬ 
tection  was  apparent  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  A.  E.  Trites,  a  farmer  liv¬ 
ing  about  twelve  miles  west  of 
Moncton,  N.B.  “Representing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  farming  industry 
of  New  Brunswick,”  Mr.  Trites  pre¬ 
sented  his  views  on  the  tariff  at 
Moncton  on  November  10th.  He 
stressed  strongly  the  importance  of 
the  home  market  and  declared  that 


“no  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
Customs  Tariff  which  will  in  any 
way  adversely  affect  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  which  are  develop¬ 
ing  our  local  market.”  (Evidence 
Vol.  XVI.  Page  2254). 

The  value  of  the  home  market  was 
also  emphasized  at  Three  Rivers,  by 
J.  M.  Garceau,  operating  a  dairy 
farm  about  a  mile  from  the  city, 
who  stated  that  the  financial  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers  was  very  much 
better  now  than  it  was  ten  years 
ago ;  that  farm  values  had  increased 
considerably  and  that  the  change 
was  directly  attributable  to  the  in¬ 
dustrial  development  of  Three  Riv¬ 
ers.  (Evidence  Vol.  XVIII.  Page 
2593). 

Appearing  at  the  Montreal  hear¬ 
ing  on  November  15th,  Albert  Mon- 
ette,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Market  Gardeners  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  gave  reasons  why  there 
should  be  a  protective  tariff  on  farm 
products  and  presented  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Association,  to  this  ef¬ 
fect.  (Evidence  Vol.  XIX.  Page 
2614). 

Jack  Mcx\voy,  also  appeared  on 
behalf  of  this  Association  and  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  had  a  membership  of 
over  2,000,  while  there  were  3,000 
market  gardeners  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal.  “As  an  inducement  for 
us  to  remain  in  our  present  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  declared,  “we  must  have 
the  guarantee  of  our  home  market 
against  heavy  shipments  which 
might  be  made  from  the  United 
States  in  periods  of  over-produc¬ 
tion  there.”  Further  he  said,  “we 
realize  that  the  presence  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  in  Montreal  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  existence.”  (Evidence 
Vol.  XIX,  Page  2683). 

That  the  industrial  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  town  of  Valley- 
field  meant  much  to  the  farmers  in 
the  surrounding  country  was  the 
testimony  of  D.  D.  McBain.  He  told 
how  the  farmers  found  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  for  all  their  produce  in  Valley- 
field  and  how  they  were  getting  rich 
from  it.  “As  far  as  the  duty  on 
farming  implements  is  concerned,” 
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said  Mr.  McBain,  “we  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  of  any  account  to  us  at 
all.  We  pay  for  our  implements  and 
have  the  best.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XIX. 
Page  3006). 

Throughout  the  province  of  On¬ 
tario,  farmer  evidence  was  very 
largely  protectionist  in  tone.  Thus 
at  the  Hamilton  hearing  on  Novem¬ 
ber  26th,  Col.  Gregory,  residing 
three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  St. 
Catharines  gave  it  as  his  belief  that 
“if  the  duty  were  removed  on  dom¬ 
estic  fruit,  it  would  very  likely  des¬ 
troy  the  fruit  industry  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XXI.  Page 
3675). 

At  the  same  hearing,  John  H.  Day, 
farmer,  Brantford  Township,  declar¬ 
ed  that  “as  a  farmer  perhaps  I  stand 
out  somewhat  alone  these  days  in 
supporting  the  policy  of  protection, 
but,  I  believe  that  many  of  those 
who  are  following  or  pretending  to 
follow  the  hue  and  cry  of  free  trade 
are  consciously  hoping  that  they 
may  fail  and  that  the  policy  which 
has  made  for  success  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  country  shall  be 
maintained,  etc.”  (Evidence  Vol. 
XXI.  Page  3692). 

The  protective  principle  was  like¬ 
wise  supported  by  William  Eagle- 
sham,  farmer,  Flamboro  Township, 
near  Dunnville.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXI. 
Page  3710). 

Another  protectionist  farmer  to 
appear  at  this  hearing  was  Robert 
Atkins,  who  farms  four  miles  from 
Paris.  He  remarked  that  “although 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  here  to¬ 
day  about  the  tariff,  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  speak  against  it  and  I 
begin  to  think  it  must  be  a  good 
thing.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XXI.  Page 
3822). 

At  the  Hamilton  hearing  on  Nov¬ 
ember  27th,  James  A.  Livingstone, 
fruit  grower,  Grimsby  and  John  B. 
Bridgeman,  also  a  fruit  grower,  ad¬ 
vocated  protection  for  the  fruit 
growing  industry  of  the  Niagara 
District.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXI. 
Pages,  3903-3943). 

Representing  the  farmers  around 
Aylmer,  G.  H.  Skinner,  attributed 


the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  very 
largely  to  the  tariff  and  said  that  he 
believed  the  tariff  was  good  for  the 
farmer.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXII,  Page 
4025). 

S.  J.  Monteith,  farmer,  living  near 
Stratford,  said  that  his  observation 
had  led  him  to  believe  that  the  pro¬ 
tective  policy,  as  now  in  operation, 
had  been  a  benefit  to  the  farming 
industry  and  that  tlm  maintenance 
of  some  such  policy  was  essential  to 
the  continuance  of  the  prosperity 
enjoyed.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXII,  Page 
4105). 

Similar  opinions  were  expressed  at 
the  London  hearing  by  John  Dunbar, 
owner  of  a  300  acre  farm  near  St. 
Mary’s,  who  said  that  he  felt  it 
would  be  a  most  inopportune  time 
to  lower  the  tariff  on  any  articles. 
(Evidence  Vol.  XXII,  Page  4159). 

At  Windsor  on  November  30th, 
the  tobacco  growers,  represented  by 
M.  H.  Swatman,  Leamington;  John 
Gaughill,  Robert  Macdonald  and 
Alexander  James,  appeared  before 
the  Commission  to  advocate  a  higher 
import  duty  on  tobacco  leaf  coming 
into  Canada  as  a  protection  to  the 
Canadian  tobacco  growing  industry. 
General  farmers  were  represented 
by  Judson  Scratch,  who  declared 
that  protection  on  hogs  was  proving 
a  benefit,  and  R.  D.  Porter,  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  home  market  and  said 
that  he  believed  industries  needed 
protection  to  make  them  successful. 
(Evidence  Vol.  XXIII). 

The  first  farmer  witness  at  the 
Toronto  hearing  was  Janies  R.  Fallis 
Brampton.  Mr.  Fallis  said  that  he 
was  anxious  that  the  industries  of 
Brampton  should  be  kept  going.  The 
manufacturers  created  a  market  and 
“thus  every  person  is  pretty  well 
satisfied  in  our  district  regarding  the 
tariff.”  (Evidence. Vol.  XXIV,  Page 
4430). 

Speaking  for  the  farmers  of  the 
Lindsay  district,  Thomas  Hickson 
declared  that  the  farmers  in  the 
locality  were  well  satisfied.  “If  we 
kill  our  manufacturers”,  said  he,  “we 
certainly  kill  our  towns  and,  if  we 
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kill  our  towns,  we  certainly  hurt 
ourselves  as  farmers.”  (Evidence 
Vol.  XXIV,  Page  4461). 

Another  farmer  to  adopt  a  similar 
attitude  was  W.  C.  Shaw,  Hespeler, 
who  said  that  the  farmers  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  realized  the 
benefit  of  industries  to  themselves 
as  farmers  and  would  not  like  to  see 
the  protective  tariff  reduced  in  such 
a  way  as  to  hamper  industries.” 
(Evidence  Vol.  XXIV,  Page  4703). 

L.  A.  Hamilton,  who  has  been 
farming  near  Oakville  for  the  last 
18  years,  said  that  he  thought  he 
could  speak  for  the  farmers  of  the 
district  as  a  unit  because  “when  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty'  was  before  us 
a  great  many  of  the  fruit  growers 
there  felt  the  passage  of  that  Treaty 
would  put  their  industry  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  very  serious  danger.”  Mr. 
Hamilton  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  for  an  increase  rather  than  a 
decrease  in  the  Tariff.  (Evidence 
Vol.  XXV,  Page  4942)  . 

At  the  Toronto  hearing  were  pres¬ 
ent  F.  S.  Reeves,  Thos.  Delworth  and 
Geo.  B.  Hellerman,  representing  the 
Ontario  Vegetable  Growers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  who  showed  that  their  busi¬ 
ness  had  been  built  up  under  the 


tariff.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXV,  Pages 
4957-4969).  Similar  evidence  was 
given  by  J.  E.  Brethour,  on  behalf  of 
the  Canadian  Swine  Breeders’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  this  gentleman  stating  that 
the  bacon  industry  of  Canada  would 
be  in  a  most  precarious  position  if 
the  present  protection  was  removed. 
(Evidence  Vol.  XXV.  Page  4970). 

Again  at  Kingston  on  December 
20th,  W.  W.  Anderson,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  farmers  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  County,  declared  that  “the 
majority  of  our  agriculturists  want 
a  protective  tariff  in  order  to  stimu¬ 
late  their  market.”  (Evidence  Vol. 
XXVI,  Page  5466). 

The  foregoing  analysis  shows 
clearly  that  the  assumption  that  the 
farmers  and  manufacturers  are  di¬ 
vided  into  two  opposing  classes  on 
the  tariff  question  is  untrue.  On  the 
contrary,  as  this  summary  of  evi¬ 
dence  proves,  many  influential  far¬ 
mers’  organizations  and  individual 
farmers,  representing  practically  all 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture, 
are  strong  supporters  of  the  policy 
of  maintaining  adequate  protection 
for  agriculture  and  all  other  Cana¬ 
dian  industries. 
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Transportation  and  the  Tariff 


AS  the  people  of  Canada  now  own 
two  out  of  three  of  the  Trans¬ 
continental  Railways,  they  are  es¬ 
pecially  interested  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  financing,  because  deficits 
in  these  roads  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  them  in  the  form  of  taxes. 

Owing  to  the  War,  which  shut 
off  immigration,  and  to  exces¬ 
sive  optimism  in  regard  to  the 
country's  growth,  Canada,  at  the 
present  time,  has  more  rail¬ 
way  mileage  than  the  size  of  her 
population  warrants. '  Nevertheless, 
we  have  the  railways-  The  prac¬ 
tical  question  is  how  to  make  them 
pay. 

In  1879,  the  year  after  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Policy,  there 
were  only  6,484  miles  of  steam  rail¬ 
ways  in  Canada.  A  glance  at  the 
following  table  will  show  the  great 
increase  in  the  mileage,  in  the 
amount  of  freight  carried  and  gross 
earnings  : — 

1879  1889  1899 

Miles  in 

operation  6,484  12,628  17,141 

Tons  of 

freight  8,348,310  17,928,626  31,211,753 

Gross 

earnings  $19,925,066  $42,149,615  $62,243,784 

NOTE:  The  figures  for  1920  are  for  the 
calendar  year;  the  other  figures  are  for 
.iscal  years  ending  June. 

The  colonization  of  Canada  mov¬ 
ed  from  East  to  West,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  agents  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  was  the  railway.  The  trans¬ 
continental  roads  were  the  links 
which  connected  the  various  prov¬ 
inces,  and  have  since  held  them  to¬ 
gether.  Our  entire  transportation 
system  has  been  constructed  on  the 
East  and  West  principle;  first  to  de¬ 
velop  and  serve  new  territories,  and 
second,  as  a  link  in  the  Imperial 
chain  which  binds  together  the  var¬ 
ious  countries  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire. 

The  railways  opposed  the  reci¬ 
procity  agreement  of  1911  with  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  that 
such  an  agreement  would  build  up 


North  and  South  traffic  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  East  and  West  traffic,  and 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
huge  investments  in  our  transporta¬ 
tion  systems. 

This  is  even  a  more  important 
question  than  it  was  in  1911,  because 
the  people  now  own  two  out  of  the 
three  transcontinental  Railways, 
and  will  have  to  pay  deficits  out  of 
general  taxation. 

The  present  policy  of  maintaining 
a  protective  tariff  is  vital  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  success  of  Canadian  railways, 
both  private  and  publicly  owned. 

The  Canadian  Government  is  in 
the  shipping  business  in  a  big  way. 
The  first  vessel  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Merchant  Marine  was 
begun  in  May,  1919,  and  now  the 
Government  has  sixty  ships  in  oper¬ 
ation.  These  ships  were  built  in 
Canadian  ship-yards  by  Canadian 
workmen,  chiefly  from  Canadian 
material.  The  outfitting  of  these 
vessels  is  done  in  Canadian  ports 
1909  1919  1920 

24,104  38,896  39,196 

66,842,258  116,699,572  127,429,154 

$145,056,336  $382,976,901  $492,10/1,104 

and  With  Canadian  goods.  They  are 
manned  chiefly  by  Canadian  seamen, 
and  are  carrying  Canadian  goods  to 
a  great  many  countries.  If  the  plan 
of  building  up  and  maintaining  the 
British  Empire  through  a  series  of 
tariff  preferences  is  abandoned,  and 
our  tariff  is  abolished  or  greatly  re¬ 
duced,  our  trade  will  be  chiefly  with 
the  United  States,  North  and  South 
across  the  border  by  railway,  and 
consequently  a  great  many  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Merchant  Marine  will  tie  up  at  the 
docks.  The  people  of  Canada  own 
these  vessels  and  they  should  not 
adopt  a  policy  which  will  injure  their 
own  property.  If  the  Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Merchant  Marine  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  the  people  of  Canada  through 
the  taxes,  will  have  to  pay  for  that 
failure. 
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Canadian  ports  need  development 


i  A  REDUCTION  in  this  Domin- 

n  ion’s  general  tariff  rates  upon 
imports  of  foreign  goods  it  is  very 
evident  would  tend  to  increase  onr 
foreign  imports  by  rail  and  to  cor¬ 
respondingly  decrease  our  commerce 
overseas.” 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  the 
statement  presented  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Whitman,  President  of  the  Halifax 
Board  of  Trade,  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  at  Halifax,  N.  S.,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  8th,  1920.  It  shows  the  insepar¬ 
able  connection  between  a  protective 
tariff  and  the  development  of  Can¬ 
adian  ports. 

While  Mr.  Whitman  had  in  mind 
more  particularly  the  ports  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  his  argument 
applies  also  to  other  ports  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  statement  follows  in  part: 

“The  imports  into  this  Dominion 
of  foreign  goods  represent  very  high 
values  and  a  high  tonnage,  but  al¬ 
though  our  terminals  and  carrying 
facilities  are  well  planned,  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  proportion  of  such 
trade  is  handled  through  the  sea¬ 
ports  of  this  Dominion.  This  we  sub¬ 
mit  is  contrary  to  a  national  out¬ 
look  and  against  the  interests  of  our 
Maritime  Ports.  In  1879  our  total 
imports  amounted  in  value  to  $80,- 
341,608,  and  of  this  amount  $43,739,- 
219  were  imported  from  the  United 
States,  or  54.4%. 

“In  1889,  the  Dominion  imported 
foreign  goods  to  the  total  value  of 
$109,673,447.  Of  this  amount,  goods 
to  the  value  of  $50,537,440  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  or 
46%. 

“In  1899,  the  value  of  foreign 
goods  imported  amounted  to  $154,- 
051,593,  and  of  this  amount,  goods  to 
the  value  of  $93,007,166  were  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  or 
60.3%. 

“In  1909,  the  total  imports 


amounted  in  value  to  $298,205,957, 
of  which  $180,026,550  were  imported 
from  the  United  States,  or  60.3%. 

“in  1919,  the  total  imports  were 
$916,429,335.  Of  this  amount  $746,- 
920,654  were  imported  from  the 
United  States,  or  81.5%. 

“In  1920,  our  total  imports  were 
valued  at  $1,064,528,123,  and  of  this 
amount  $801,100,700  were  imported 
from  the  United  States,  or  75.2%. 

“During  the  twelve  months  ended 
September  30,  1920,  our  total  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  in  value  to  $919,360,195. 

“Thus,  while  our  imports  of  for¬ 
eign  goods  reach  tremendous  figures, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
is  sea-borne. 

“A  reduction  in  this  Dominion’s 
general  tariff  rates  upon  imports  of 
foreign  goods,  it  is  very  evident, 
would  tend  to  increase  our  foreign 
imports  by  rail  and  to  correspond¬ 
ingly  decrease  our  commerce  over¬ 
seas. 

“But  so  long  as  the  customs  tar¬ 
iff  of  this  Dominion  encourages  and 
promotes  channels  of  import  trade 
along  the  lines  depicted  by  the  fore¬ 
going  trade  figures,  the  proportion 
of  foreign  trade  which  our  seaports 
should  handle,  must  remain  dispro¬ 
portionate. 

“In  the  interests  of  the  Maritime 
Province  seaports,  and  of  the  other 
seaports  of  this  Dominion;  indeed, 
in  the  interests  of  the  whole  Domin¬ 
ion,  and  of  her  carrying  trade,  her 
banks,  the  wholesale  trade,  and  the 
development  of  domestic  industry, 
we  ask  that  this  needed  development 
in  overseas  trade  be  fully  consider¬ 
ed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  forth¬ 
coming  new  customs  tariff. 

“.An  analysis  of  Dominion  imports 
covered  by  the  foregoing  trade  totals 
ought  to  show  how  a  fair  distribu¬ 
tion  of  overseas  trade  may  be  de¬ 
veloped. 
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“In  addition,  trade  treaties  with 
friendly  overseas  countries  would 
serve  to  expand  our  seaborne  trade, 
as  was  the  case  under  the  late 
Franco-Canadian  Convention.  By 
such  arrangements  too,  we  believe, 
there  should  be  opportunity  to  open 
desirable  markets  for  Dominion  ag¬ 
ricultural  products. 

“We  also  advocate  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  influence  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  exerted  even  more  assid¬ 
uously  in  the  extension  to  Canadian 
products  in  the  British  overseas 
dominions  of  preferential  customs 
tariffs  corresponding  to  the  substan¬ 
tial  customs  tariff  preferences  now 
provided  in  the  tariff  of  this  Domin¬ 
ion.” 

Canada  should  use  her  own 
ports,  as  far  as  possible,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  employment  and  business  in 
connection  with  Canadian  steam¬ 
ships,  docks,  terminals,  railways, 
associated  industries  and  the  farms 
near  the  ports. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  passenger 
steamer  calling  at  the  port  of  St. 


John,  N.B.,  pays  out  during  the 
few  days  she  lies  at  the  dock  be¬ 
tween  $25,000  and  $30,000  for  labor, 
loading  and  unloading,  provisions, 
repairs,  etc.  Add  to  this  the 
amounts  paid  for  transportation 
costs  on  the  inbound  and  outbound 
cargoes,  and  for  other  charges  to 
estimate  the  value  of  each  steamship 
call  at  a  Canadian  port. 

During  the  War  all  Canadian 
troops,  munitions  and  supplies  mov¬ 
ed  through  Canadian  ports.  Troops 
and  munitions  cannot  be  shipped 
through  a  neutral  country  in  time 
of  war.  What  would  have  been  our 
situation  then  if  we  had  lacked  ade¬ 
quate  port  facilities  ? 

In  peace  Canada  needs  a  great 
measure  of  independence  in  shipping 
facilities.  The  internal  development 
of  the  country  creates  traffic — and 
this  internal  development  is  foster¬ 
ed  by  a  protective  tariff,  which  stim¬ 
ulates  all  branches  of  national  activ¬ 
ity.  The  resultant  traffic  requires 
ports  and  Canada  should  maintain 
her  own. 
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Labour  and  the  Tariff 


WHILE  it  was  not  until  the  final 
hearing  at  Ottawa  that  or¬ 
ganized  labour  presented  its  of¬ 
ficial  views  to  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  during  the  Fall  of  1920,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industrial  workers 
of  the  country  made  several  ap¬ 
pearances  before  the  Commission 
during  its  tour  from  coast  to  coast. 
The  tenor  of  practically  all  the  rep¬ 
resentations  made  by  the  workers 
on  these  occasions  was  that,  as  the 
continued  existence  and  prosperity 
of  the  country’s  industries,  with 
consequent  employment  for  labour, 
was  dependent  on  the  continuation 
of  the  protective  system,  nothing 
should  be  done  to  prejudice  the  in¬ 
terests  of  these  industries. 

The  position  of  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  an 
organization  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  voicing  the  opinions  of  or¬ 
ganized  labour  of  the  Dominion  on 
matters  affecting  their  social  and 
economic  conditions,  was  presented 
in  a  statement  read  by  Mr.  Tom 
Moore,  president  of  the  Congress, 
at  Ottawa  on  January  3rd,  1921. 
After  showing  that  the  Congress 
spoke  for  an  overwhelming  major¬ 
ity  of  the  200,000  workers  in  its  af¬ 
filiated  membership,  the  statement 
declared  that,  —  “The  organized 
workers  of  Canada  believe  in  the 
utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  and  their  conversion 
from  the  raw  state  to  a  final  manu¬ 
factured  one  within  the  boundaries 
of  Canada.” 

The  investment  of  the  workers  in 
homes  and  household  effects,  in  the 
full  expectation  of  securing  steady 
employment  from  an  industry,  was 
referred  to  and  the  assertion  made 
that  “the  closing  of  an  industry  in 
many  cases  brings  absolute  ruin  to 
many  workers  by  destroying  in¬ 
vestments  thus  made.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  important  to  the  workers  that 


industries  established  should  be  as 
stable  as  possible.” 

Canada,  it  was  pointed  out,  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  competition, 
in  view  of  which  the  workers  ad¬ 
mitted  the  need  of  protection.  They 
favoured  the  creation  of  a  tariff 
board,  on  which  labour  should  be 
represented,  and  concluded  with  the 
significant  assertion : 

“That  development  of  Canada 
and  the  establishment  of  an  ever- 
improving  standard  of  living  is  the 
immediate  concern  of  every  citizen 
and  we  are  convinced  that  this 
would  be  impossible  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  under  a  system  of  free  trade 
unless  and  until  the  whole  world 
adopted  free  trade  and  an  equal 
standard  of  living,  which  is  as  yet 
outside  the  realm  of  practicable  af¬ 
fairs.”  (Volume  XXVII,  Page  5671) 

During  the  hearing  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  at  Trail,  B.C.,  an  industrial 
community  owing  its  existence  to 
the  operations  of  the  Consolidated 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.  of  Canada, 
Limited,  the  labour  viewpoint  was 
voiced  by  J.  A.  McKinnon,  a  work¬ 
ing  man  with  a  large  family.  Mr. 
McKinnon,  in  the  course  of  his  evi¬ 
dence,  said, — 

“Speaking  for  the  class  to  which 
I  belong  and  \yhich  I  have  repre¬ 
sented  throughout  this  country  for 
a  number  of  years,  I  believe  I  am 
safe  in  saying  that  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  and  particularly  this  part  of  it, 
depends  on  the  successful  operation 
of  this  industry;  and  the  successful 
operation  depends  entirely,  as  I  can 
see  it,  on  whatever  protection  the 
government  gives  us.”  (Evidence 
Vol.  IV.  Page  748). 

At  Sydney,  N.  S.,  on  November  6, 
there  was  presented  further  evi¬ 
dence  of  labor’s  interest  in  protec¬ 
tion.  Thomas  M.  Keating,  a  mill 
man,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Dominion  Iron  &  Steel  Company 
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jontinuously  since  1900,  declared 
that  the  men  and  the  owners  were 
united  in  their  belief  that  protection 
was  something  vital  to  the  continu¬ 
ed  operation  of  the  plant.  (Evidence 
Vol.  XVII.  Page  1956).  He  was 
supported  by  Bernard  Martin,  a 
pipe  fitter,  who  had  come  to  Sydney 
about  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Martin,  in 
his  evidence,  said, — “It  is  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  success  of  the  steel 
industry  of  this  province  depends  on 
their  products.  ...  I  would  oppose 
with  all  my  might  and  main  any  rad¬ 
ical  changes  in  the  present  tarifif  sys¬ 
tem.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XIII.  Page 
1959)  .Other  labor  men  present  at  the 
Sydney  hearing  were  John  J.  Col¬ 
lins,  open  hearth  furnace  man,  and 
Sherman  Green,  steel  worker.  Both 
concurred  in  the  view  that  protec¬ 
tion  was  necessary  for  the  continued 
sucessful  operation  of  the  great 
steel  plants.  (Evidence  Vol.  XIII. 
Pages  1961-1963). 

Labor  was  again  to  the  fore  at  St. 
John,  N.B.,  on  November  9.  Its  first 
witness  was  Benjamin  Sheppard, 
a  broom  maker.  “The  weakening  of 
the  tarifif,”  he  declared,  “brings  the 
Canadian  workman  in  direct  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  workmen  of  some 
foreign  countries  who  work  for  a 
much  lower  wage,  as  their  standard 
of  living  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  the 
Canadian.  .  .  I  feel  it  is  the  thought 
of  my  fellow  workmen,  as  well  as 
myself,  that  the  Government  should 
protect  our  means  of  livelihood  by 
at  least  retaining  the  present  tariff 
on  brooms.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XV. 
Page  2136). 

Other  labor  representatives  came 
from  the  cotton  mills  of  St.  John, 
Marysville  and  Milton.  Albert 
George  Pressly,  a  shipper,  summed 
up  the  situation  when  he  said, — “ft 
has  always  been  very  plain  to  us 
that  low  tariffs  or  free  trade  mean 
low  wages.  It  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  cotton  mills  in  Canada 
to  be  protected  by  a  tariff,  for  us  to 
enjoy  the  prosperity  we  have  had 
for  the  past  years.”  (Evidence  Vol. 
XV.  Page  2147). 

Tohn  W.  Walker,  cotton  mill  em¬ 


ployee,  Marysville,  and  mayor  of  the 
town,  declared  that  “if  there  is  any 
change  made  in  the  tarifif  adversely 
affecting  our  mills,  so  that  they 
would  have  to  shut  down,  our  town 
would  be  practically  swept  out  of 
existence.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XV. 
Page  2154).  His  view  was  corrob¬ 
orated  by  Alfred  E.  White,  another'" 
employee  of  the  cotton  mill  at 
Marysville.  Similar  evidence  was 
submitted  by  Asa  Libby,  cotton 
worker,  Milltown,  who  said,  “As  a 
worker  I  would  like  to  corroborate 
the  statement  made  by  these  gentle¬ 
men  that  any  reduction  in  the  tarifif 
would  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the 
employees  there  and  we  hope  that 
nothing  will  be  done  to  injure  our 
industry.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XV.  Page 
2154). 

Appearing  at  Three  Rivers  on 
November  13,  Eugene  Tremblay,  an 
employee  of  the  Wabasso  Cotton 
Co.,  presented  a  statement,  which 
was  signed  by  thirteen  fellow  work¬ 
ers.  He  said  that  he  had  returned 
to  Canada  from  the  United  States 
eight  years  ago  and  was  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  present  occupation. 
“Speaking  for  myself  and  on  behalf 
of  the  other  operators  of  the  mill,” 
he  said,  “we  wish  to  respectfully 
call  your  attention  to  the  hardships 
which  would  be  visited  upon  us  if 
this  industry,  on  account  of  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  tariff  or  other  reasons, 
were  forced  to  discontinue  its  oper¬ 
ation.”  (Evidence  Vol.  XVIII.  Page 
2602). 

At  Montreal  on  November  17,  a 
significant  document  was  presented 
by  John  T.  Foster,  president  Mon¬ 
treal  Trades  and  Labor  Council. 
While  intended  primarily  to  advo¬ 
cate  the  appointment  of  a  perman¬ 
ent  tariff  board  and  giving  reasons 
therefor,  the  statement  had  this  to 
say  as  well, — “We  view  the  western 
campaign  for  indiscriminate  tarifif 
reduction  and  for  free  trade  with 
considerable  alarm.  We  protest  that 
our  connection  with  industry  is 
much  more  intimate  than  that  of  the 
western  farmer.  Many  of  us  have 
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Worked  in  American  industries.  We 
realise  the  vastness  of  their  wealth, 
their  tremendous  industrial  organ¬ 
ization,  their  huge  commercial  ram¬ 
ifications.  By  experience  we  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  compara¬ 
tive  development  of  Canadian  with 
American  and  foreign  industries. 
We  fully  realize  that  Canadian  in¬ 
dustry  needs  to  be  protected  exact¬ 
ly  the  same  as  American  industries 
have  been  protected  if  we  are  to  be 
in  a  position  to  compete.”  (Evi¬ 
dence  Vol.  XX.  Page  3226). 

Representing  the  Canadian  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  at  the  same  hear¬ 
ing,  David  Giroux  informed  the 
Commission  that  “at  the  last  con¬ 
vention  in  Hamilton  we  decided  to 
appear  before  all  bodies  before 
whom  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers  of 
this  country  to  place  ourselves  on 
record  as  being  for  protection.” 
“All  union  men  are  protectionists,” 
iie  concluded,  “because  they  are  pro¬ 
tecting  their  own  trade.”  (Evi¬ 
dence  Vol.  XX.  Page  3232). 

At  Hamilton  there  came  before 
the  Commission,  R.  Buchanan,  a 
machinist  of  twenty  years’  exper¬ 
ience.  He  told  of  earlier  conditions 
in  industry  and  said,  “I  believe  that 
if  anything  should  be  done  to  put 
us  back  to  these  conditions  again  by 
means  of  a  low  tariff,  it  would  be 
disastrous  for  this  country.”  (Evi¬ 
dence  Vol.  XXI.  Page  3854). 

Again  at  London  on  November 
29,  William  McCulloch,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  furniture  workers  of 
Stratford  declared, — “I  feel  that  I 
am  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  workers  in  our  city 
when  I  say  that  we  think  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  take  no  steps  at  the 
present  time  to  interfere  with  the 
tariff  in  any  way.”  (Evidence  Vol. 
XXII.  Page  4111). At  the  same  hear¬ 
ing  E.  L.  Lancaster,  of  St.  Mary’s, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  workers  of 
that  town  and  said, — “Anything  that 
would  tend  to  the  demoralization  of 
our  manufacturing  industry  would 
tend  to  unemployment  and  demor¬ 
alization  amongst  the  men  because 


it  is  bound  to  have  that  effect  in  atiy 
industrial  centre.”  (Evidence  Vol. 
XXII.  Page  4163).  Charles  Me- 
Kerlie,  an  employee  of  the  brass 
works,  contrasted  conditions  prior 
to  1878  with  those  of  to-day  and 
showed  how  protection  had  benefit- 
ted  industry.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXII. 
Page  4198). 

At  Windsor  on  November  30,  lab¬ 
or  was  represented  by  J.  N.  Cooper, 
an  employee  of  the  Brunner-Mond 
Company,  Amherstburg,  Ont.  Mr. 
Cooper  told  of  the  wonderful  im¬ 
provement  in  labor  conditions  in 
Amherstburg  and  said  that  “we  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the 
company  would  be  compelled  to  shut 
down,  if  it  was  not  for  the  small 
duty,  which  would  mean  that  600 
men  would  be  thrown  out  of  work.” 
(Evidence  Vol.  XXIII.  Page  4380). 

Thomas  Wood  and  Douglas  S. 
Robertson,  stone  cutters,  appeared 
at  the  hearing  in  Toronto  and  asked 
that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  tar¬ 
iff  on  building  stone.  (Evidence  Vol. 
XXIV.  Pages  4497-4507).  At  the 
same  hearing,  M.  J.  Cowley,  Vice- 
President  Canadian  Federation  of 
Labor,  pointed  out  that,  if  the  tariff 
was  lowered  on  pianos,  the  workers 
could  not  live  in  the  social  status 
they  were  at  present  enjoying;  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration  as  members  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXIV. 
Page  4657).  William  Hortop,  cloth 
finisher,  Hespeler,  and  James  Webb, 
wage-earner,  Galt,  both  appeared  to 
support  protection.  O.  H.  Hughes, 
representing  the  organized  labor  of 
Kitchener,  said  that  practically  all 
labor  wanted  the  protective  tariff 
kept  on,  while  P.  Wurstine,  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  Galt  factory,  supported 
the  view  that  the  tariff  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  welfare  of  the  wage- 
earner.  (Evidence  Vol.  XXIV.  Page 
4719).  Evidence  in  favor  of  protec¬ 
tion  was  also  submitted  at  the  To¬ 
ronto  hearing  by  George  Murray, 
recorder  of  the  Toronto  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  and  William  Sullivan, 
business  agent  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders.  (Evi- 
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dence  Voi.  XXV.  Pages  5368-5372). 

At  the  Kingston  hearing  on  De¬ 
cember  20,  George  E.  Foster  appear¬ 
ed  for  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council 
of  Belleville  and  district  and  stated 
that  the  council  wished  to  go  on  re¬ 
cord  as  desiring  a  protective  tariff 
and  that  the  tariff  question  be  re¬ 


moved  from  politics.  (Evidence 
Vol.  XXVI.  Page  5474).  For  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  of  King¬ 
ston,  the  spokesman  was  William 
Baxter,  who  asked  for  protection 
for  labor  against  the  importation  of 
foreign  labor.  (Evidence  Vol. 
XXVI.  Page  5539). 


Wages  in  Canada  Compared 


A  REPORT  giving  the  wages  paid 
in  the  principal  manufacturing 
industries  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  has  just  been  published 
by  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board,  New  York. 

The  three  industries  for  which 
wages  are  given  below  are  typical. 

The  wages  paid  per  hour  in  these 
industries  are  given  in  tenmis  of  cur¬ 
rent  exchange  rates  between  Canada 
and  the  above  countries.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  wages  in?  each  case  are  given  for 
purposes  of  comparison. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
It  is  obvious  that  under  Free  Trade 


conditions,  Canadian  industry  could 
not  survive.  If  it  is  to  survive  and 
continue  to  give  employment  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  workmen,  it  must  have  ade¬ 
quate  tariff  protection  against  the 
industry  of  countries  where  workmen 
are  paid  wages  so  much  lower  than 
those  paid  to  Canadian  workmen. 

INDUSTRIES  WAGES  PER  HOUR  (cents) 

Great  Ger- 

Britain  France  many  Canada 
Iron  and  Steel  Industry. 

Skilled  _ 35  to  38  30  to  40  4  to  6  45  to  60 

Unskilled  ..  21  to  23  14  to  16  3  to  5  30  to  35 

Leather  Manufacturing : 

Unskilled  .  .  28  20  1  to  2  30  to  40 

Skilled  ....  33  25  2  to  3  50  to  65 

Textiles ! 

Unskilled  ..  25  to  30  14  to  16  3  30  to  40 

Skilled  ....  35  to  40  16  to  24  4  35  to  65 
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Wages  in  the  United  States  and  other 

countries 


AN  interesting  and  instructive 
comparison  of  wages  paid  in  the 
principal  industries  of  the  leading 
industrial  countries  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  recently  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Committee,  and 
was  published  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  a  few 
months  ago. 

The  explanatory  note  says: — 
“The  statistics  herewith  submit¬ 
ted  were  compiled  to  present  in  com¬ 
pact  form  the  wage  rates  of  the 


United  States  for  convenient  com¬ 
parison  with  wages  for  the  same  or 
similar  occupations  in  various  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world. 

“The  figures  are  generally  taken 
from  official  sources,  for  the  most 
part  Government  publications,  and 
the  authorities  are  cited  in  foot-notes 
or  in  the  next  accompanying  tables. 

“Conversion  of  foreign  currency 
was  made  at  the  rate  prevailing  at 
the  time  the  wage  was  paid.” 

The  following  is  the  general  re¬ 
sume  of  wages  in  ten  selected  indus¬ 
tries  and  introduction  thereto: — 


“The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  manner  in  ■which  wage  statistics  are  quoted  in  the  various 
countries  and  industries  renders  it  difficult  to  make  direct  and  precise  comparisons. 


“A  general  resume,  calculated  upon  the  rates  available  in  this  compilation,  is  shown 
below,  representing  typical  wages  in  the  various  industries  and  illustrating  the  amount  in 
dollars  required  as  payment  of  a  week’s  labor  in  the  United  States  compared  with  foreign 
countries. 

‘‘Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  for  the  United  States  represent  actual 
earnings  while,  with  a  few  exceptions,  specified  rates  only  are  shown  for  other  countries. 

General  resume  of  wages  in  10  selected  industries. 


United 

Ger¬ 

Eng. 

Bel¬ 

Industry  and  occupation 

States 

many 

Japan 

land 

France 

gium 

Italy 

Chemicals: 

Process  men  . . $31.03 

$6.34 

$4.90 

$18.71 

.... 

$4.46 

$5.40 

Common  labor . 

18.15 

5.52 

4.50 

13.32 

. 

3.31 

4.68 

Pottery  and  Chinaware: 

Potters  &  kiln  placers 

30.94 

6.60 

6.00 

15.59 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Glass: 

26.81 

9.60 

21.45 

Skilled  workers  .... 

to 

6.24 

to 

to 

.... 

15.00 

.... 

69.83 

13.68 

27.30 

Iron  and  Steel: 

Mill  labor . 

43.12 

5.34 

9.90 

17.40 

$16.80 

15.63 

.... 

Woodworking 

Cabinetmaking  . 

27.21 

5.76 

9.90 

19.68 

9.36 

9.12 

•  •  •  • 

Agriculture: 

Farm  labor  (a) . 

46.89 

6.25  (b)  29.70 

32.76 

28.56 

•  •  •  • 

9.73 

Foods  and  Provisions: 

Bread  baking . 

26.32 

.  .  ... 

15.14 

8.52 

.... 

8.10 

Candy  making . 

19.87 

5.28 

6.30 

13.65 

6.48 

7.49 

•  •  •  • 

Brewing . 

34.14 

4.90 

5.40 

14.43 

9.39 

...  .  . 

•  •  •  • 

Textiles : 

Cotton  weaving . . 

.20.86 

4.35 

4.56 

12.39 

9.12 

10.29 

5.14 

Cotton  spinning  .... 

..... 

.... 

4.80 

11.24 

...  .  . 

9.77 

5.62 

Woollen  weaving  . . . 

38.98 

4.35 

6.00 

17.70 

.... 

9.63 

•  •  •  • 

Woollen  spinning  _ 

.39.33 

4.74 

.... 

15.58 

2.00 

9.54 

•  ••  •  • 

Silk  manufactures: 

2.10 

7.06 

2.82 

2.34 

to 

to 

to 

.... 

to 

Silk  and  silk  goods  .  . 

20.51 

l  .  .  .  . 

10.50 

17.80 

5.04 

5.15 

Clothing  (men’s) : 

Tailoring  and  cutting 

26.38 

6.24 

8.13 

16.32 

8.90 

.... 

.... 

(a)  Per  month  with  board. 

(b)  Per 

year  with  board 

for  1917, 

,  latest 

figures  available.” 
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The  foregoing  comparison  between 
wages  in  the  United  States  and 
wages  in  other  countries  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  Canada,  although  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  wages  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  United  States,  though 
very  similar,  are  not  identical,  and 
further  that  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  these  countries 
differs  somewhat  from  the  exchange 
between  Canada  and  these  countries. 

Still,  the  comparison  serves  to 
show  Canadians,  how  much  lower 
wages  are  in  other  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  than  in  Canada. 


The  Canadian  custbihs  iariii;  and 
import  regulations  protect  Canad¬ 
ians  to  some  extent,  from  the  com¬ 
petition  of  such  low  wages.  The  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  paying  much  higher  wages 
than  the  industries  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  must  have  tariff  protection 
against  this  low  labor  cost.  If  wage 
earners  and  those  associated  with 
them  will  study  this  wage  compar¬ 
ison  they  will  not  take  long  to  real¬ 
ize  that  Canadian  labor  must  have 
adequate  tariff  protection. 


Free  Tractors  and  Labor 


A  GOOD  illustration  of  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  withdrawing  protection 
from  an  industry  is  afforded  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  experience  of  the  farm 
tractor  industry.  From  February 
8th,  1918,  when  low-priced  tractors 
went  on  the  free  list  up  to  May  31, 
1920,  no  fewer  than  25,199  tractors 
were  imported  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States.  These  tractors  were 
valued  for  customs  purposes  at  $23,- 
653,374. 

“If  instead  of  being  imported,” 
declared  Mr.  J.  E.  Davies,  president 
of  the  Alberta  Foundry  &  Machine 
Company,  Limited,  at  the  Medicine 
Hat  hearing  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  “these  machines  had  been  made 
in  Canada,  continuous  employment 
would  have  been  provided  for  this 
entire  period  for  more  than  five 
thousand  men  at  the  high  wages  paid 
to  skilled  mechanics.  Moreover, 
manufacturing  concerns  and  their 
employees  would  have  paid  taxes  in 
this  country  and  their  expenditures 


would  have  provided  employment 
for  many  more  persons.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  increasing  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  Dominion  of  skilled 
mechanics,  and  others,  the  policy  of 
admitting  tractors  into  Canada 
duty  free  is  creating  and  developing 
employment  in  the  United  States 
when  such  work  might  advanta¬ 
geously  be  reserved  for  the  workers 
in  Canada.” 

“In  1919  there  were  sold  8,844 
farm  tractors  in  the  Provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Al¬ 
berta  and  sales  this  year  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand. 
More  than  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
this  demand  is  being  supplied  with 
United  States  machines,  despite  the 
fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers 
are  able  and  eager  to  produce  such 
tractors  if  afforded  a  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  so.  Last  year  less 
than  a  thousand  tractors  were  made 
in  Canada,  while  numerous  plants 
in  the  United  States  were  manufac¬ 
turing  them  by  the  thousands.” 
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Women  and  the  Tariff 


THE  women  of  Canada  form  the 
largest  buying  class.  They  are 
the  buyers  for  the  homes. 

An  appeal  is  made  to  them  by  Free 
Trade  theorists  to  use  their  influence 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  or  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  customs  tariff.  They  are 
told  that,  if  this  is  accomplished, 
they  can  buy  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  without  restriction. 

But  those  who  make  the  appeal 
overlook  a  vital  point. 

Before  the  women  of  Canada  can 
buy,  they  must  have  money  to  buy 
with. 

Where  do  they  get  their  money? 
Married  women  get  it  from  their 
husbands.  Where  do  the  husbands 
get  it? 

They  earn  it  in  their  various  call¬ 
ings.  Their  earning  power  in  these 
callings  would  be  seriously  affected 
by  tariff  reductions  which  would 
hurt  industries. 

If  men  lose  their  jobs,  their  wives 
will  not  have  money  to  buy  any¬ 
where. 

If  men  lose  part  of  their  trade,  or 
business,  or  fees,  or  dividends 
through  bad  times,  their  wives  will 
have  correspondingly  less  to  spend 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Take  the  case  of  women  who  are 
earning  their  own  living.  If  the 
tariff  is  removed  they  can  buy  where 
they  like,  it  is  true,  but  will  they 


still  have  positions  which  provide  in¬ 
comes?  The  woman  with  property 
can  buy  abroad  also,  but  if  the  tariff 
is  removed  what  will  happen  to  the 
value  of  her  property?  How  will 
her  rents,  or  her.  bonds,  or  her  mort¬ 
gages  be  affected  by  bad  times?/ 

Women  on  the  farms,  what  about 
them?  The  tariff  is  held  up  to  them 
as  their  enemy  by  some  people,  who 
however,  forget  to  mention  that 
about  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  produce 
of  Canadian  farms  is  manufactured 
or  consumed  in  Canada,  chiefly  in 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages.  The 
removal  of  the  tariff  would  destroy 
many  of  the  industries  which  are  the 
chief  support  of  these  cities,  towns 
and  villages — the  farmer’s  best 
market. 

And  if  the  farmers’  home  market 
is  destroyed,  where  will  the  farmers 
sell  the  enormous  surplus  of  their 
products?  Not  abroad,  except  at 
ruinous  prices,  because  the  tariffs  of 
most  other  countries  have  been  so 
greatly  increased  that  they  are  prac¬ 
tically  shut  out.  And  if  farmers 
lose  part  of  their  markets,  their 
wives  at  home  will  have  so  much  less 
to  spend. 

If  every  woman  in  Canada  will 
study  the  sources  of  her  income,  she 
will  find  that  this  income  depends 
in  part,  at  least,  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  protective  policy. 


Education  and  the  Tariff 


IN  every  province  of  Canada,  ex¬ 
cept  one,  there  are  one  or  more 
universities.  There  are  also  many 
Collegiate  Institutes,  high  schools 
and  business  colleges. 

These  institutions  are  annually 
graduating  thousands  of  young  men 


and  women,  well  equipped  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  business  careers. 

Nearly  all  of  them  stay  in  Canada 
— why? 

Forty  years  ago,  the  majority  of 
similar  graduates  had  to  leave  Can¬ 
ada  through  lack  of  opportunities 
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for  employment.  Then  Canada  lost 
part  of  her  most  precious  asset — her 
young  men  and  women.  They  went 
to  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago  and 
other  United  States  cities  and  help¬ 
ed  to  build  up  that  country.  They 
were  lost  to  Canada. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  na¬ 
tional  policy  of  protection  in  187S, 
a  gradual  change  began. 

Canada  then  decided  that,  instead 
of  exporting  raw  materials  to  other 
countries  at  low  prices,  and  buying 


back  the  finished  articles  at  high 
prices,  she  would  encourage  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  factories  which  would 
manufacture  what  we  need  from  our 
own  products. 

This  policy  immediately  stimulat¬ 
ed  business,  created  additional 
wealth  and  provided  more  employ¬ 
ment  for  educatea  men  and  women 
in  Canada. 

Are  we  going  to  abandon  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  and  revert  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  forty  years  ago? 


Property  and  the  Tariff 


THERE  are  millions  of  acres  of 
land  in  various  parts  of  Canada 
that  has  no  value.  This  land  is  fer¬ 
tile,  part  of  it  covered  with  forests, 
some  of  it  has  minerals  below  the 
surface,  but  it  is  worth  nothing. 
Why?  Because  it  is  too  far  removed 
from  centres  of  population. 

The  frontiers  in  Canada  are  ever 
moving  onward.  Every  year  more 
land  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
and  as  colonization  extends,  camps, 
villages,  towns  and  cities  spring  up 
in  succession.  The  products  of  land 
are  only  valuable  when  they  can  be 
transported  to  the  centres  of  popu¬ 
lation  which  will  use  them  and  pay 
for  them,  that  is,  the  value  of  land 
depends  upon  its  accessibility  to 
areas  crowded  with  people.  The 
closer  the  land  is  to  such  areas,  the 
greater  will  be  its  value.  The  value 
of  property  therefore,  is  determin¬ 
ed  largely  by  the  factor  of  situation. 
It  seems  reasonable  therefore,  that 
Canadian  lands,  both  occupied  and 
unoccupied,  will  increase  in  value  as 
they  become  more  accessible  to  large 
centres  or  markets.  This  is  best 
achieved  by  an  even  development  of 
town  and  country,  the  country  bring¬ 
ing  land  under  cultivation  and  main¬ 
taining  or  increasing  the  fertility 
and  production  of  that  already  oc¬ 
cupied,  and  the  town  consuming  the 
greater  part  of  the  products  of  these 


lands,  or  manufacturing  them  for 
sale  to  other  countries. 

If  this  process  which  has  been  in 
operation  in  Canada  for  years,  is  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  a  change  is  made 
whereby  cities,  towns  and  villages 
will  dwindle  in  size  because  their 
factories  have  been  closed  down  and 
their  population  forced  to  emigrate, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  fall  in 
the  value  of  all  property  in  Canada, 
not  only  City  property,  which  will 
decline  the  quickest,  but  also  in  the 
farm  lands  which  feed  those  cities 
and  towns. 

Some  are  arguing  that  the 
entire  fiscal  policy  of  Canada 
should  be  aimed  at  peopling  our 
vacant  lands.  But  what  will  be  the 
plight  of  unfortunate  settlers  if  they 
find  themselves  in  the  wilderness 
without  markets?  Such  a  policy  is 
only  half  a  policy.  The  other  half  is 
the  corresponding  development  of 
urban  life.  One  is  the  complement 
of  the  other.  Neither  can  do  with¬ 
out  the  other.  When  the  farms  are 
prosperous  the  cities  are  prosperous, 
when  the  cities  are  poor  the  farms 
are  poor. 

This  even  prosperity  of  city  and 
country  is  maintained  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  fiscal  system  of  protection.  Ur¬ 
ban  and  rural  property  rise  or  fall 
in  value  together.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  the  interest  of  all  property  hold- 
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ers  that  the  tried  and  successful  fis¬ 
cal  system  of  protection  which  has 
been  maintained  in  Canada  for  over 
forty  years,  shall  not  be  thrown  aside 
in  favor  of  theoretical  systems, 
which,  if  put  into  effect,  would  cause 


a  sharp  fall  in  the  value  of  all  rural 
and  urban  property  in  Canada. 

Everyone  who  owns  a  farm,  or  a 
house,  or  a  lot,  or  a  store,  or  almost 
any  other  form  of  property,  would 
lose  money. 


Land  and  the  Tariff 


THE  opponents  of  protection  in 
Canada  repeatedly  urge  the 
necessity  of  bringing  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  our  vast  areas  of  arable  vacant 
lands.  With  this  view,  all  classes 
of  people  in  Canada  will  surely 
agree,  because  the  importance  of 
such  action  is  self-evident. 

But  when  they  say  that  it  is 
necessary  to  abolish  or  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  Canadian  tariff  to  secure 
the  settlement  of  vacant  lands  in 
Canada,  they  are  advocating  a  policy 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  the 


policies  followed  by  such  countries 
as  Australia,  Brazil  and  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  which  also  have  im¬ 
mense  areas  of  fertile  land  vacant, 
but  which  maintain  protective 
tariffs  much  higher  than  that  of  Can¬ 
ada. 

These  countries  formerly  had  low 
tariffs  but  found  that  their  lands 
were  not  being  settled  fast  enough 
and,  consequently,  changed  to  pro¬ 
tection,  which  they  have  increased 
considerably  since  the  war. 


One  of  the  most  striking  effects 
of  industrial  development  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  one  which  works  directly 
to  the  advantage  of  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  is  to  be  noted  in  the  way  in 
which  the  value  of  farm  lands  ad¬ 
jacent  to  manufacturing  centres  in¬ 
creases  with  the  growth  of  indus¬ 
try.  Considerable  testimony  to  this 
effect  was  presented  to  the  Tariff 
Commission,  particularly  during  the 
course  of  its  hearings  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Appearing  before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  at  London,  Mr.  F.  L.  Wagner, 
Mayor  of  Aylmer,  testified  that  ten 
years  ago,  before  the  factories  at 
Aylmer  were  fully  established,  the 
value  of  farm  lands  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  would  not  exceed  $60.  per  acre; 
today  there  are  farm  lands  valued 
as  high  as  $200.  per  acre  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Aylmer.  Mr.  Wagner  instanc¬ 
ed  the  recent  sale  of  an  eighty-acre 
farm  for  $18,000.  He  mentioned 


another  farm  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  being  sold  for  $31,000; 

nother  farm  of  seventy-five  acres 
lor  $10,000,  and  another  one  hundred 
and  fifty  acre  farm  for  $20,000. 

At  the  same  hearing,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Skinner,  representing  the  farmers 
of  Aylmer  district  in  corroborating 
what  Mr.  Wagner  had  said  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  value  of  farm  lands 
around  Aylmer,  said, — “I  could  go 
on  and  cite  you  some  farms  that  have 
been  sold  within  three  miles  of  Ayl¬ 
mer  for  a  much  greater  price  than 
they  could  have  got  four  years  ago. 
I  have  been  farming  myself  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  Aylmer  all  my 
life  and  I  know  pretty  nearly  what 
is  going  on  in  the  farm  business.  I 
also  know  that  since  the  erection 
of  the  Dominion  Canners  plant  and 
the  Carnation  Milk  plant,  farms  are 
selling  for  very  much  larger  prices 
than  they  did  before.” 

At  the  Windsor  hearing,  Mr.  F. 
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A.  Hough,  a  local  lawyer  who  is 
very  familiar  with  land  values 
along  the  border,  said  that  with  the 
coming  of  the  Brunner  Mond  Can¬ 
ada,  Limited,  plant  to  Amherstburg, 
farm  lands  in  the  district  have  in¬ 
creased  very  considerably  in  value. 
He  gave  evidence  that  good  farms 
which  could  have  been  bought  at 
$75  an  acre  prior  to  1916  had  subse¬ 
quently  risen  in  value  to  $125  or 
$150  an  acre.  He  added  that  the 
effect  of  industrial  development  in 
Amherstburg  had  extended  for  at 
least  five  miles  from  the  town. 

At  the  Toronto  hearing,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Hamilton  told  how  the  value  of  land 
used  for  fruit  and  mixed  farming  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Oakville,  On¬ 
tario,  had  increased  remarkably  in 
value.  Eighteen  years  ago  he  pur¬ 
chased  his  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acre  farm  for  $75  an  acre.  Today 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  County  of 
Peel  fruit  farms  have  been  sold  for 
as  high  as  $1200  an  acre,  and  he 
himself  had  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
his  own  farm  for  $750  an  acre.  “If 
you  watch  closely,”  he  said,  “you 
will  find  that  as  the  value  of  our 
markets  increases  and  as  the  value 
of  the  commodity  which  we  are  pro¬ 
ducing  increases,  the  value  of  ou~ 
land  goes  up.” 

At  the  hearing  in  the  City  of  Que¬ 
bec,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fortier  produced  offi¬ 
cial  statistics  to  show  that  the  aver¬ 
age  value  per  acre  of  occupied  farm 
lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  had 


increased  from  $43  in  1910  to  $72 
in  1919.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
higher  value  of  farm  lands  in  Que¬ 
bec  as  compared  with  average  values 
in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  was 
due  to  the  industrial  development 
in  the  former  province  which  gave 
a  larger  home  market  for  the  Quebec 
farmers.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
home  market  of  Quebec  absorbed 
approximately  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  all  the  produce  of  the  farms.  Mr. 
Fortier  instanced  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the 
Chicoutimi  and  Lake  St.  John  dis¬ 
trict  where  important  industrial  de¬ 
velopments  have  taken  place  in  re¬ 
cent  years.  In  this  district  there 
were  numerous  farms  of  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred 
acres  each  which  found  ready  pur¬ 
chasers  at  prices  ranging  from  $25,- 
000  to  $100,000. 

At  the  Montreal  hearing  Mr. 
Stiles,  Ex-Mayor  of  Cornwall,  On¬ 
tario,  who  as  a  lawyer  is  accustom¬ 
ed  to  execute  a  good  many  transfers 
for  farms,  testified  that  from  his 
own  experience  in  the  last  eight 
years  he  would  estimate  that  farm 
lands  in  the  district  surrounding 
Cornwall  had  increased  in  value 
anywhere  from  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent.  He  could  recall  instances 
where  farms  had  changed  hands  in 
the  last  two  years  at  double  what 
they  had  sold  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  ago. 


The  Averages  for  Canadian 
Industries 


SUCH  expressions  as  “great  cor¬ 
porations,”  “combinations  of 
capital,”  “trusts,”  “big  interests,” 

etc.,  have  been  so  frequently 

used  in  describing  Canadian 

manufacturing  industries  that  the  ac¬ 
tual  facts  will  be  news  to  many  people. 

On  the  average,  Canadian  indus¬ 
tries  are  not  large ;  they  are  small. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
published  a  statement  in  January, 
1921,  showing  that  there  are  in  Can¬ 
ada  35,797  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments,  employing  677,789  people,  with 


invested  capital  of  $3,034,301,915; 
and  producing  annually  goods  worth 
$3,458,036,975.  Therefore,  the  aver¬ 
age  per  plant  is  as  follows: — 
Average  number  of  employees..  20 
Average  capital  invested  . .  $  85,000 
Average  annual  output  ....  $100,000 

Moreover,  Canadian  factories  are 
not  concentrated  in  a  few  places,  but 
are  located  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  following  statement  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  proves: — 

Value  of 


Manufacturing 


Cities  and  Towns 

Establishments 

Employees 

Products 

No. 

No. 

Montreal,  Que . 

•  ••• 

2,375 

157,878 

551,814,605 

Toronto,  Ont . 

2,835 

106,128 

506,429,283 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

685 

30,944 

188,456,598 

Winnipeg,  Man.  . . 

779 

19,181 

118,154,995 

Vancouver,  B.C.  ....  .... 

.... 

675 

18,733 

87,786,041 

Ottawa,  Ont . . 

404 

12,099 

42,282,417 

Quebec,  Que .  . . 

424 

11,160 

32,742,192 

London,  Ont . . 

380 

10,254 

39,104,056 

Kitchener,  Ont . 

172 

6,534 

30,462,367 

Victoria,  B.C . . 

213 

4,460 

14,551,384 

Calgary,  Alta . 

230 

8,685 

31,804,133 

Edmonton,  Alta . 

213 

3,974 

26,107,978 

Brantford,  Ont . 

181 

8,288 

35,033,226 

Peterboro,  Ont . 

116 

4,513 

27,504,683 

Galt,  Ont . 

111 

4,252 

13,410,433 

Guelph,  Ont . 

129 

3,005 

13,863,404 

Welland,  Ont . 

84 

5,718 

47,462,268 

St.  Catharines,  Ont . 

149 

5,497 

22,610,388 

Sarnia,  Ont . 

80 

2,778 

25,547,612 

Stratford,  Ont . 

98 

3,077 

11,256,815 

Windsor,  Ont . 

162 

2,554 

11,664,975 

Walkerville,  Ont . 

61 

4,905 

24,959,349 

Owen  Sound,  Ont . 

193 

2,682 

7,003,954 

Sherbrooke,  Que . 

129 

6,327 

19,967,254 

Three  Rivers,  Que . 

91 

5,744 

17,706,194 

Hull,  Que . 

49 

3,335 

15,139,468 

Lachine,  Que . 

47 

4,847 

27,156,203 

St.  John,  N.B . 

280 

6,504 

28,247,037 

Halifax,  N.S . . 

285 

8,315 

19,339,836 

Fort  William,  Ont . 

75 

2,411 

23,487,689 

Port  Arthur,  Ont . 

46 

2,412 

8,133,822 

Regina,  Sask . 

117 

1,578 

9,737,737 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask . 

69 

1,311 

18,186,485 

Saskatoon,  Sask . 

121 

1,230 

7,620,799 

Chatham,  Ont . 

104 

2,624 

15,179,426 
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Oshawa,  Ont .  .  56 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont .  93 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont .  86 

New  Glasgow,  N.S .  69 

Valleyfield,  Que .  41 

Kingston,  Ont .  108 

St.  Thomas,  Ont .  103 

Ford,  Ont .  3 

Sydney,  N.S .  75 


TOTALS  .  12,796 


The  above  figures  show  that  these 
manufacturing;  establishments  are 
divided  among  44  cities  and  towns 
from  Sydney,  N.S.,  to  Victoria,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia.  But  a  further  study 
shows  that  even  these  cities  and  towns 
contain  only  about  one-third  of  the 
total.  In  the  44  cities  and  towns 
specified  there  are  12,796  industrial 
establishments,  and  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  have  the  balance,  or  23,- 


Striking  evidence  as  to  the  value 
of  the  home  market  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  was  presented  at  the  Toronto 
hearing  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
by  Mr.  Robert  J.  Kirk,  who  spoke 
as  a  representative  of  the  British 
Imperial  Association  of  Earlscourt, 
a  section  of  the  city  in  which  a  great 
many  returned  soldiers  reside.  Mr. 
Kirk  stated  that  he  was  an  employee 
of  a  brush  factory  which  was  a 
branch  of  a  United  States  industry. 
“The  establishment  of  this  branch  in 
Toronto,”  said  Mr.  Kirk,  “gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  forty  hands  and  they 
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10 1  industrial  establishments. 

The  immense  importance  of  manu¬ 
facturing  to  all  parts  of  Canada  is 
illustrated  by  these  figures.  Not  only 
the  cities,  but  also  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  of  Canada  have  their  own 
industries,  which  provide  employment 
for  those  who  live  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  also  furnish  a  good 
market  for  the  products  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  farmers. 


also  employ  forty  hands  in  the 
branch  which  they  have  established 
at  Gravenhurst.  These  eighty  hands 
are  paid  an  average  wage  of  $1,000 
a  year,  half  of  which  is  paid  out  for 
farm  produce.  That  would  mean 
$40,000  a  year  which,  I  believe,  would 
buy  the  output  of  probably  ten 
farms  at  the  outside.  If  they  sent 
in  their  brushes  from  the  United 
States  how  much  produce  would 
the  farmer  sell  to  the  producers  of 
these  brushes?  I  want  to  say  to  the 
farmers  that  their  interests  are  ours, 
that  we  have  interests  in  common.” 


The  attitude  of  many  private  cit¬ 
izens  throughout  Canada  on  the 
tariff  question  was  voiced  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Thompson,  of  Victoria,  B.C.  Mr. 
Thompson  expressed  the  belief  that 
universal  free  trade  would  be  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world,  but  that 
for  Canada  at  the  present  time  its 
adoption  would  be  absurd 

“It  would  be  one-sided  trade  al¬ 
together,”  declared  Mr.  Thompson. 
“They  (the  United  States)  would 
have  all  the  advantages  and  it  would 


be  a  detriment  to  us  because  it 
would  close  down  the  manufacturing 
industries  we  already  have.  I  think 
also  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  having  been  attained  through 
high  protection  is  the  very  best  evi¬ 
dence  that  protection  is  a  good  thing. 
They  have  established  the  largest 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  world 
and  they  have  developed  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  can  send  their  goods 
to  other  countries,  even  to  Eng¬ 
land.” 
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Canadian  Factories  in  the  War. 


SHORTLY  after  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  Canadian  factory 
system  was  practically  put  on  a  war 
basis,  and  munition  making  was  or¬ 
ganized.  How  Canadian  factories 
succeeded  in  war  manufacturing  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  from  the  report  issued  by  the 
War  Cabinet  and  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Government.  “The  manu¬ 
facturing  resources  of  Canada  have 
been  mobilized  for  war  production 
almost  as  completely  as  those  of  the 
British  Isles.”  Munition  work  was 
done  chiefly  under  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Munitions  Board — which 
placed  orders  in  Canada  amounting 
to  $1,200,000,000.  At  the  peak  of  op¬ 
erations  between  250,000  and  275,000 
workers  were  employed  in  making 
munitions  including  shells,  parts,  64 
wooden  ships,  44  steel  ships  and 
3,000  aeroplanes.  At  the  same  time 
Canadian  factories  largely  supplied 
the  Canadian  people  at  home  and  the 
Canadian  army  abroad.  About  half 
the  Canadian  army  came  from  the 
factories  and  half  returned  to  the 
factories  on  demobilization.  If  we 
had  not  built  up  a  factory  system 
and  allied  business,  if  our  manufac¬ 
turing  and  business  had  been  done 
for  us  largely  by  other  countries ; 
then  Canada  could  not  have  sent  as 
many  men  to  the  war,  could  not  have 
supplied  shells,  ships  and  aeroplanes, 
could  not  have  given  large  financial 
aid,  and  could  not  have  absorbed  her 
demobilized  soldiers. 


War  conditions  created  the  great¬ 
est  protection  ever  afforded  Canad¬ 
ian  industry  because  goods  from 
other  countries  were  shipped  to 
Europe  instead  of  coming  into  Can¬ 
ada  to  compete  with  Canadian  goods. 

As  a  result  the  chief  benefit  of  a 
protective  tariff  was  attained — the 
opportunity  to  manufacture  in  large 
quantities,  for  domestic  trade. 

How  Canadian  manufacturers 
rose  to  the  occasion  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  war,  over  2,000 
articles  were  manufactured  in  Can¬ 
ada  which  had  never  been  made  here 
before. 

Given  an  assured  market  so  that 
they  can  manufacture  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  Canadian  factories  can  go  on 
making  these  goods,  and  new  art¬ 
icles  as  well,  thus  providing  addi¬ 
tional  work  and  stimulating  busi¬ 
ness. 

But  if  the  Canadian  market  is 
opened  to  other  countries,  while 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  shut 
out  of  these  countries  by  tariffs,  the 
quantity  production  of  Canadian 
factories  will  be  decreased,  the  cost 
of  production  correspondingly  in¬ 
creased,  and,  consequently  such  art¬ 
icles  cannot  be  manufactured  at 
competitive  prices. 

The  home  market  is  necessary  to 
permit  the  large  scale  production  in 
Canada  which  will  permit  reduction 
in  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods. 


Munition  Making 


JT  is  sometimes  argued  that,  as 
Canadian  industries  during  the 
War,  produced  munitions  which 
compared  favorably  with  those 


made  in  other  countries,  these  in¬ 
dustries  do  not  need  protection  now. 
This  argument  ignores  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  conditions  which  existed 


in  munition  making.  There  was  no 
competition,  the  price  of  munitions 
was  fixed  and  calculated  to  yield  a 
reasonable  margin  of  profit  where 
operations  were  conducted  efficient¬ 
ly.  The  work  was  done  to  stand¬ 
ard  specifications.  No  selling  staff 
□r  advertising  expenses  were  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  market  took  all 
the  supply.  More  important  than 
any  other  single  factor,  Canadians 
secured  what  they  never  had  before 
— the  opportunity  to  manufacture 
in  very  large  quantities. 

When  they  got  that  opportunity, 
they  demonstrated  that  they  could 
make  goods  as  cheaply  and  as  effic¬ 
iently  as  the  longer  established  in¬ 


dustries  of  other  countries. 

Protection  assures  the  larger  part 
of  the  home  market  to  home  manu¬ 
facturers.  In  this  way,  they  get  the 
opportunity  to  manufacture  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities,  thus  decreas¬ 
ing  their  unit  cost  of  production. 
But  if  the  tariff  is  taken  away,  and 
other  countries  can  sell  here  while 
they  shut  us  out  of  their  markets  by 
their  tariffs,  our  home  market  will 
be  invaded  and  cut  up  by  this  com¬ 
petition,  with  the  result  that  Can¬ 
adian  manufacturers  will  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  manufacture  in 
large  quantities,  and  consequently 
their  cost  of  production  will  rise, 
and  many  of  them  will  be  forced  out 
of  business. 


The  other  side  of  the  story 


THE  protective  fiscal  system  is  of¬ 
ten  attacked  by  singling  out  a 
few  manufacturers  who  have  exper¬ 
ienced  unusual  prosperity.  They 
are  criticized  in  a  sensational  man¬ 
ner  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 
Their  profits  for  particularly  suc¬ 
cessful  years  are  advertised.  Their 
financial  statements  are  analyzed 
unfairly.  No  attempt  is  made  to  av¬ 
erage  the  lean  years  with  the  good 
years.  No  tribute  is  admitted  to  ef¬ 
ficiency,  economical  management, 
or  unusual  business  ability.  These 
outstanding  examples  of  prosperity 
are  held  up  to  the  public  as  a  gener¬ 
al  condition  of  entire  industries. 

This  method  of  argument  is  as 
unfair  as  it  would  be  to  hold  up 
some  phenomenal  case  of  profitable 
farming,  or  a  lucky  strike  in  min¬ 
ing  as  an  example  of  how  agricul¬ 
ture  or  mining  pays  generally. 

Let  us  consider  how  this  is  applied 
to  the  shoe  manufacturing  industry. 
Two  or  three  of  the  most  successful 
firms  may  be  pilloried,  in  the  hope, 
perhaps,  that  the  public  will  con¬ 
clude  that  their  success  was  char¬ 
acteristic  of  all.  A  recent  survey  of 


the  shoe  manufacturing  industry 
shows,  first,  that  a  very  consider¬ 
able  number  of  firms  have  tried  to 
succeed  in  this  industry  but  have  be¬ 
come  bankrupt,  and,  second,  that 
the  average  return  on  the  capital 
invested  in  the  shoe  industry  was 
five  and  a  fraction  per  cent,  per  an¬ 
num.  Dunn’s  estimate  of  failures  of 
Canadian  manufacturing  firms  for 
the  last  ten-year  period  is  as  follows : 

No.  of  Failures 


Year.  of  Mfg.  Firms. 

1918  232 

1917  261 

1916  363 

1915  655 

1914  614 

1913  452 

1912  323 

1911  321 

1910  292 

1909  354 

1908  426 


Moreover,  when  manufacturing 
companies,  through  a  sudden  change 
in  trade  conditions,  find  their  profits 
replaced  by  losses,  their  critics,  who 
loudly  demanded  that  profits  should 
be  confiscated,  are  silent  as  to  how 
losses  are  to  be  replaced. 

This  is  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
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Tariff  brings  Industries  to  Canada 


AGAIN  and  again  during  the 
hearing  of  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion,  testimony  was  forthcoming  to 
demonstrate  the  potency  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  in  inducing  United 
States  manufacturers  to  locate 
plants  in  Canada.  As  Mr.  W.  W. 
Sands,  secretary  of  the  Kingston  In¬ 
dustries  Committee,  remarked,  when 
telling  of  his  work  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  new  industries  for  his 
city, — “The  important  point  in  the 
whole  thing  in  getting  industries  to 
locate  on  this  side  is  the  tariff.’7 

But  let  some  of  the  industries 
speak  for  themselves, — 

The  Bemis  Bros.,  Bag  Co.,  Winni¬ 
peg  ; — Mr.  W.  A.  Lawson,  of  this 
company  told  the  Tariff  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  industry  was  a  subsid¬ 
iary  of  the  Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Co.,  a 
United  States  corporation  with 
eleven  bag  plants  and  three  cotton 
mills  in  the  United  States.  The 
Winnipeg  plant  was  built  in  1906 
and  “the  reason  for  its  establish¬ 
ment  was  that  we  were  unable  to  do 
any  business  in  Canada  from  our 
United  States  plants  on  account  of 
the  tariff  which  was  then  in  force  in 
Canada.”  This  company  have  $1,- 
000,000  invested  in  the  business,  em¬ 
ploy  about  100  people  and  pay  out 
approximately  $100,000  per  annum 
in  wages.  A  fine  asset  for  Canada! 

The  North  West  Biscuit  Co.,  Ed¬ 
monton  : — Harvey  Shaw,  general 
manager  of  this  company,  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  biscuit  business  in  the 
United  States  for  12  years  prior  to 
1912.  Considering  Western  Canada 
a  desirable  market  for  biscuits,  he 
crossed  over  and  investigated  the 
situation.  After  thorough  consid¬ 
eration  he  was  convinced  that  it 
was  impossible  to  secure  any  volume 
of  business  with  biscuits  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  duty.  Being  favorably 
impressed  with  Canada,  he  located 


a  plant  in  Edmonton.  His  company, 
starting  with  $50,000  capital,  is  now 
capitalized  at  $500,000.  It  gives  em¬ 
ployment  to  200  people.  They  are 
using  Canadian  flour,  sugar,  lard, 
shortening,  coal,  boxes,  and  cartons 
and  are  thus  doing  important  work 
in  building  up  Canada. 

Wm.  Wrigley  Jr.  Co.,  Limited: — 
J.  Allan  Ross,  general  manager  told 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  Toronto, 
that  it  was  the  35  per  cent,  ad  valor¬ 
em  duty  on  chewing  gum,  that  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  locate  a  plant  in  Can¬ 
ada  in  1909.  Without  the  duty  they 
could  have  shipped  their  product  in¬ 
to  Canada  from  the  American  plant 
and  sold  it  at  the  standard  5  cent 
price.  With  the  duty  they  could 
not  do  this.  There  was  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  establish  a  plant  in  Can¬ 
ada  to  make  Canadian  gum  for  the 
Canadian  people.  The  Canadian 
company’s  investment  is  about  $3,- 
000,000.  Their  real  estate  is  worth 
$1,000,000  and  they  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  300  people.  Since  their  in¬ 
ception  over  $1,000,000  has  been 
spent  in  advertising  in  Canada. 

Kelsey  Wheel  Co.,  Windsor: — M. 
G.  Campbell,  stated  definitely  that 
it  was  the  duty  that  had  brought  the 
company  over  1  a  the  United 
States.  They  had  an  investment  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  and  employed  from 
190  to  215  hands. 

Hall-Dent  (Canada)  Limited: — 
Charles  Phillips  of  this  company, 
who  are  manufacturers  of  gloves, 
said,  “We  established  in  London  in 
1916  feeling  that  we  had  a  better  op¬ 
portunity,  with  the  tariff  as  it  then 
existed  and  as  it  still  exists,  of  se¬ 
curing  a  fair  share  of  the  Canadian 
market  than  if  we  confined  our  man¬ 
ufacturing  operations  to  the  United 
States  only,”  The  company  have  a 
capitalization  of  $200,000  and  em¬ 
ploy  125  persons. 

Richards-Wilcox  Canadian  Co., 
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Limited,  London: — W.  B.  Yendall, 
general  manager,  said, — “Prior  to 
1913  onr  products  were  shipped  into 
Canada  by  the  Bichards-Wilcox  Mfg. 
Co.,  of  Aurora,  Ill.,  but  finding  that 
it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  fair 
volume  of  Canadian  business  with¬ 
out  a  plant  in  Canada,  a  Canadian 
company  was  formed.  Our  plant 
would  never  have  been  established 
here  had  it  not  been  for  tariff  pro¬ 
tection/7  The  industry  furnishes 
employment  for  75  men. 

The  Studebaker  Corporation: — -W. 
P.  Shillington  gave  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  and  that  they 


were  in  Walkerville  purely  because 
of  the  tariff  on  the  completed  auto¬ 
mobile.  “If  it  were  not  for  the 
present  tariff  it  would  simply  be  a 
case  of  there  being  no  advantage  in 
being  over  here.  That  is  all  there 
would  be  to,it.  We  have  our  plant  at 
South  Bend  and  we  would  simply 
ship  from  there.7’ 

Parke,  Davis  Co.,  Walkerville: — 
Wm.  Grant,  of  this  company,  an  in¬ 
dustry  giving  employment  to  300 
hands,  testified  along  similar  lines, 
stating  that  the  parent  plant  was  in 
Detroit  and  that  “we  are  here  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
tariff  protecting  a  great  many  of  the 
goods  that  we  produce.77 


Where  will  the  Revenue  come  from? 


FORTY-THREE  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  Dominion 
Government  was  produced  by  the 
Canadian  Customs  Tariff  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  March  31, 1920.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  items  for  investment  and 
capital  outlays,  the  balance  sheet  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the  year 
ending  .March  31st,  1920  reads  as 
follows : — 

Total  revenue .  $388,000,000 

Total  current  expenditure  349,000,000 

Surplus  .  $  39,000,000 

Suppose  that  we  had  free 
trade  and  consequently  no  revenue 
from  the  tariff.  Subtract  the  $169, 
000,000  produced  by  the  tariff  that 
year,  and  the  above  surplus  becomes 
a  deficit  of  $130,000,000.  The  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  would  have  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Total  expenditure .  $349,000,000 

Total  revenue .  219,000,000 

Deficit  . $130,000,000 

Thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  produced  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Customs  Tariff  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31st,  1921. 

Leaving  out  items  for  investment 
and  capital  outlays,  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1921,  reads  as  follows : — 

Total  Revenue .  $432,000,000 

Total  current  expenditure  419,702,000 

Surplus  .  $  12,298,000 

Assume  that  we  had  Free  Trade 
and,  consequently,  had  not  secured 
the  customs  revenue,  which,  in  1921, 
amounted  to  $163,000,000,  the  above 
surplus  of  $12,298,000  would  have 
been  turned  into  a  deficit  of  $150,- 
702,000. 

In  his  budget  speech,  delivered  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  May  9th, 


1921,  the  Minister  of  Finance  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  probable  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31st, 


1922,  will  be  : — 

Customs  .  $135,000,000 

Excise  .  33,600,000 

Post  Office .  26,000,000 

Interest  on  investments..  19,000,000 

Casual  revenue .  4,000,000 

War  Tax  Revenue — 

Inland  revenue .  72,000,000 

Business  profits  and  In¬ 
come  Tax .  70,000,000 

Miscellaneous  War  Tax 

Revenues  .  2,000,000 

All  other  Revenues  ....  11,000,000 


$372,600,000 
According  to  this  estimate  thirty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue 
is  to  be  raised  by  the  Customs  Tariff. 

In  discussing  these  estimates  dur¬ 
ing  his  speech,  the  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance  estimated  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  this  year,  which  should  be 
met  out  of  current  revenue,  would 
amount  to  $435,360,971. 

Consequently,  leaving  out  items 
for  investment  and  capital  outlays, 
the  balance  sheet  of  Canada  for  the 
year  ending  March  31st,  1921,  would 
be  as  follows: — 

Total  current  expenditure  $435,360,971 

Revenue .  372,600,000 

Deficit  .  $  62,760,971 

But  if  free  trade  were  in  effect, 
this  year,  we  would  not  secure  $135,- 
000,000  revenue  from  the  Customs 
Tariff  so  that  the  deficit  would  have 
been  in  that  case  $197,760,971. 

The  above  analysis  does  not  in¬ 
clude  Capital  expenditures  which 
add  to  the  equipment  and  facilities 
of  the  country  such  as  canals,  har¬ 
bors  and  public  works,  and  which 
must  ultimately  be  paid  out  of  the 
revenue. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  the  above  fig¬ 
ures  it  is  suggested  that  the  Can¬ 
adian  Customs  Tariff  which  pro¬ 
vides  from  one-third  to  half  of  the 
total  revenue  of  Canada,  should  be 
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abolished  or  practically  abolished. 
Those  who  would  abolish  the  Can¬ 
adian  Customs  tariff  and  thus  lose 
the  revenue  which  it  produces,  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  revenue  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  imposition  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  taxes — a  direct  tax  on  unim¬ 
proved  land  values  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  increased  taxation  on  per¬ 
sonal  incomes,  increased  inheritance 
taxes,  and  increased  taxation  on  cor¬ 
porations.  As  to  taxing  unearned 
increment  as  such,  no  objection  is 
offered,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  vacant  land  now  pays  taxes  to 
the  municipalities  and  in  some  pro¬ 
vinces  additional  taxes  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  government.  In  fact,  much 
vacant  land  has  been  given  up  by 
the  owners  in  preference  to  paying 
the  taxes  now  imposed.  Single  tax 
has  not  stood  the  strain  of  financial 


depressions.  Income  taxes  are  now 
paid  by  individuals  to  the  municipali¬ 
ties  and  also  to  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Inheritance  taxes  are  now 
imposed  by  all  the  provinces.  Cor¬ 
porations  are  taxed  as  persons  by 
municipal  governments,  provincial 
governments  and  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  also  pay  special  taxes 
to  every  province  for  the  privilege  of 
being  corporations. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics 
quoted  above,  showing  the  expendi¬ 
tures  and  revenues  of  Canada  sure¬ 
ly  illustrates  that  the  proposed 
forms  of  direct  taxation,  could  not 
possibly  produce  the  immense  sums 
required.  Sound  financing  demands 
that  we  retain  the  Canadian 
Customs  Tariff  which  produces  so 
large  a  part  of  the  national  revenue. 
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Lowering  the  Tariff  decreases  the 

Revenue 


IT  is  sometimes  argued  by  those 
who  oppose  a  Protective  tariff 
for  Canada,  that  when  it  is  effec¬ 
tive,  a  tariff  does  not  secure  revenue 
for  the  Government,  because  a  real 
protective  tariff  practically  prohib¬ 
its  the  importation  of  goods.  They 
argue  therefore,  that  the  Canadian 
Tariff  should  be  reduced  so  that 
more  goods  will  come  in,  and  the 
Dominion  Government  will  be  able 
to  collect  more  duty  on  the  increas¬ 
ed  imports. 

Let  us  see  how  this  theory  work¬ 
ed  out  in  Canada  last  year.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1920, 
the  Canadian  Government  collected 
in  duty,  on  dutiable  goods  imported 
from  other  countries,  the  gross  sum 
of  $187,000,000.  The  War  Tax  of 
71/2%  was  then  struck  off,  lowering 


the  Canadian  Tariff  by  that  amount. 
During  the  year  ending  March, 
1921,  the  Government  collected  on 
dutiable  imports  the  gross  sum  of 
$179,000,000,  showing  a  loss  instead 
of  a  gain  in  revenue. 

What  did  happen  however,  was 
an  immense  increase  in  the  value  of 
dutiable  imports.  For  the  year  end¬ 
ing  March,  1920,  the  total  value  of 
dutiable  goods  imported  was  $693,- 
000,000.  For  the  year  ending  March, 
1921,  the  total  amount  of  dutiable 
goods  imported  was  $847,000,000. 
Consequently,  lowering  the  tariff  in 
the  Spring  of  1920  not  only  decreas¬ 
ed  the  revenue,  but  also  flooded  the 
country  with  goods  from  other 
countries,  causing  unemployment 
and  hard  times. 
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British  Preferential  Tariffs 


IT  it  most  desirable  to  establish 
customs  preferences  among  all 
the  countries  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  British  tariff  preferences  and 
exchange  conditions  unite  to  encour¬ 
age  importations  into  Canada  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  over  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  the  customs  tariff  of 
this  Dominion  has  provided  substan¬ 
tial  preferences  to  the  products  of 
British  countries — averaging  one- 
third  lower  than  the  customs  duties 
payable  on  similar  goods  of  foreign 
production.  Canada  was  the  first 
British  country  to  adopt  the  prefer¬ 
ential  tariff  principle.  The  benefits 
of  this  pioneer  work  will  not  reach 
full  achievement  until  the  policy  is 
generally  adopted  throughout  the 
British  Dominions.  New  Zealand  is 
the  only  country  so  far  that  has  re¬ 
ciprocated  fully  the  spirit  of  the 
Canadian  preferential  tariff  system. 

The  British  West  Indies,  through 
the  recent  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  closely  approach  similar 
reciprocal  treatment.  South  Africa 
gives  Canadian  goods  a  small  pref¬ 
erence.  But  the  desire  to  develop 
and  maintain  the  national  ties  be¬ 
tween  British  Dominions  now  seems 
to  be  tending  surely  toward  the  gen¬ 
eral  adoption  of  preferential  tariffs 
for  British  goods.  The  United  King¬ 
dom,  in  respect  to  her  dutiable  sche¬ 
dules,  extended  tariff  preferences  to 
the  products  of  the  British  Overseas 
Dominions,  effective  September  1st, 
1919.  The  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  has  announced  that  its  tariff 
will  be  revised  upward,  and  recent 
despatches  indicate  that  there  will 
be  a  wider  margin  of  tariff  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  products  of  British 
countries.  In  announcing  the  tariff 
changes  in  the  Australian  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament,  the  Minister  of 
Customs  stated  that  his  Government 
was  taking  power  to  extend  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  tariff  preferences  to  British 


Overseas  Dominions;  and  now  other 
British  countries,  which  never  be¬ 
fore  expressed  encouragement  to¬ 
ward  the  principle  of  tariff  prefer¬ 
ences,  are  engaged  upon  the  study  ol 
their  schedules  with  the  aim  of  ex 
tending  preferences  to  the  products 
of  other  British  Dominions. 

On  the  whole,  prospects  seem 
bright  for  the  general  extension  of 
British  preferential  tariff  systems 
throughout  British  countries.  Such 
an  arrangement  amongst  British 
Dominions  would  correspond  with 
the  policy  followed  between  the 
United  States  and  United  States 
overseas  countries,  including  Cuba. 
A  similar  policy  is  followed  toward 
their  respective  possessions  by 
France  and  Italy,  and  certain  other 
large  countries. 

Tariff  preferences  would  overcome 
the  handicaps  upon  the  exports  of 
Canadian  products.  Import  duties 
as  collected  in  Australia  apply  upon 
higher  values,  in  many  instances,  in 
respect  to  shipments  from  Canada, 
than  upon  like  shipments  from  the 
United  States.  The  tariff  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  consists  largely  of  percentage 
duties.  These  duties  are  assessed 
upon  the  value  of  imported  goods  as 
sold  for  home  consumption  at  the 
time  and  place  whence  shipment  is 
made  directly  to  Australia,  plus 
freight  thence  to  the  port  of  exit 
from  the  exporting  country,  and  the 
whole  plus  ten  per  cent.  New  Zea¬ 
land  appraises  importations  similar¬ 
ly  for  duty  purposes.  South  Africa 
appraises  importations  on  the  same 
basis,  but  without  adding  the  ten 
per  cent.  The  home  selling  price  in 
Canada  is  higher  on  a  large  number 
of  groups  of  commodities  than  the 
United  States  home  selling  price  on 
like  goods,  caused  by  our  higher 
manufacturing  costs,  owing  to  rev¬ 
enue  duties  on  imported  materials, 
eauipment  and  supplies  of  a  kind 
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not  obtainable  here.  Thus,  goods 
shipped  from  Canada  into  such  Brit¬ 
ish  Dominions,  are  assessed  duty  on 
a  higher  valuation  than  would  ap¬ 
ply  on  like  goods  shipped  thereto 
from  the  United  States.  But,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  tariff  preferences  would 
overcome  these  handicaps,  while  al¬ 
lowing  each  great  British  State  to 
build  up  its  own  self-supporting  fis¬ 
cal  system. 


Trading  preferences  can  only  be 
arranged  by  bargaining  between 
countries  that  have  tariffs  on  which 
to  grant  reciprocal  concessions.  Such 
tariffs  would  give  preference  and 
protection  to  British  goods  in  all 
British  countries.  If  Canada  is  to 
remain  a  partner  in  suqh  a  system 
she  must  maintain  a  protective  tar¬ 
iff. 


They  tailed  to  furnish  proot 


t  b  rT7  he  charge  that  Canadian 
1  manufacturers  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  customs  tariff  to 
enhance  the  prices  of  their 
goods  to  consumers,  which  has 
been  circulated  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  repeated  at  various 
sittings  of  this  Commission.  These 
charges,  as  usual,  have  been  made 
in  general  terms  and  have  not  been 
supported  by  proof  in  any  case. 
Having  been  given  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  sessions  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  to  produce  definite  proof  in 


support  of  vague  allegations,  we 
think  that  it  is  reasonable  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  such  allegations  should 
not  be  made  in  future  unless  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  name  of  the  company, 
name  of  the  article,  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  comparative 
prices,  and  specific  dates  of  tran¬ 
sactions.  While  those  who  have 
made  these  charges  have  contented 
themselves  with  general  statements; 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  various 
sessions  of  this  Commission,  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  produced  by  man¬ 
ufacturers,  supplemented  by  com¬ 
parative  prices,  to  show  that  their 
prices  at  Canadian  points  are  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  United  States 
delivered  prices ;  and  moreover,  many 
cases  were  fyled  showing  where 
the  Canadian  prices  at  Canadian 
points  are  lower  than  the  United 
States  prices  for  the  same  class  of 
goods  in  corresponding  United 
States  territory.  It  has  been  de¬ 


monstrated  that  these  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  been  able  to  sell 
at  such  prices  because  the  customs 
tariff  assures  them  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  home  market,  and 
thus  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
produce  in  large  quantities.  Con¬ 
versely,  it  was  shown  that  if  the 
tariff  were  removed,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  home  market  largely  flooded 
with  goods  from  other  countries, 
while  Canadian  goods  were  prac¬ 
tically  excluded  from  these  other 
countries  by  existing  tariffs,  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  would  have 
their  quantity  production  decreased, 
and  their  operating  costs  per  unit 
consequently  increased  until  they 
would  find  it  impossible  in  many 
cases  to  continue  operations.” 

The  above  is  a  statement  made  to 
the  Tariff  Commission  in  Winnipeg 
on  October  14th,  1920,  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  Manufacturers’  Association. 

Those  who  attacked  the  protec¬ 
tive  system  at  the  hearings  of  the 
Commission  seldom  got  down  to 
cases.  Their  methods  consisted 
chiefly  in  making  vague,  general 
statements j  which  were  often  theo¬ 
retical  and  sometimes  abusive,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  inflammatory  and  sensa¬ 
tional  language,  calculated  to  stir 
up  prejudice  and  bitterness  against 
manufacturing  industries. 

Disregarding  the  request  in  the 
above  statement,  the  same  methods 
were  continued  at  subsequent  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  But 
throughout,  they  failed  to  furnish 
proof. 
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Growth  of  Industries  in  the  Provinces 


THAT  all  the  provinces  of  Canada 
have  experienced  remarkable  in¬ 
dustrial  growth  during  recent  years 
is  shown  by  figures  published  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  and 
supplemented  by  evidence  given  be¬ 
fore  the  Tariff  Commission  which 
held  sessions  in  every  province  be¬ 
tween  September,  1920,  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  1921. 

The  following  statement  taken 
from  the  Census  of  Industry  Reports 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  illustrates  the  growth  of 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  Prov¬ 
inces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta : 


ly  becoming  self-supporting  indus¬ 
trially.  It  means  that  these  three 
provinces  are  not  going  to  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  large  American  manu¬ 
facturing  interests  in  the  Central 
States,  and  that  they  are  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  use  their  own  water  power, 
their  own  raw  materials  including 
coal  and  their  own  labour. 

In  Alberta,  for  instance,  Govern¬ 
ment  statistics  show  that,  whereas 
there  were  only  97  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  Province  in 
1905,  there  are  now  1584.  The 
number  of  industrial  employees  has 
grown,  in  the  same  period  from 
2,000  to  15,000;  and  while  the  orig- 


Year 

Estab. 

Capital 

No.  of  Emp. 

Value  of  Output 

1900 

429 

$9,229,561 

6,387 

$14,892,426 

X 

1905 

432 

36,292,011 

13,472 

25,281,129 

X 

1910 

902 

84,479,837 

27,555 

78,7 94,566 

X 

1915 

1019 

150,626,50 7 

not  available 

i  103,252,873 

XX 

1916 

1881 

154,874,530 

30,544 

106,349,591 

XX 

1917 

4082 

197,475,107 

42,401 

235,132,050 

XX 

1918 

4118 

206,864,242 

41,833 

277,345,595 

The  basis  of 

Census 

Collection  was  changed  in  1915. 

Figures  are  only 

for  those  establishments  employing  5  hands  or  more, 
xx  Figures  are  for  all  manufacturing  establishments  regardless  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hands  employed. 


The  following  figures  taken  from 
the  same  source  of  information  show 
that  manufacturing  industry  is  well 
distributed  throughout  the  Prairie 
Provinces : 

Winnipeg,  745  establishments ; 
Brandon,  64 ;  Begina,  116,  Moose 
Jaw,  69 ;  Edmonton,  207 ;  Calgary, 
329;  Medicine  Hat,  57,  and  Saska¬ 
toon,  119. 

This  great  industrial  equipment 
which  has  been  and  is  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
covers,  already,  190  different  classi¬ 
fications  of  goods.  It  means  that 
this  central  portion  of  Canada,  from 
the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Rockies, 
which  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  a  purely  agrarian  area,  is  rapid- 


inal  industrial  capital  invested  in 
the  Province  amounted  to  only  |6,- 
000,000,  that  sum  has  multiplied  ten 
times  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

With  regard  to  coal,  the  prairie 
provinces  are  well  supplied.  Al¬ 
berta  contains  14%  of  all  the  coal 
resources  of  the  world,  and  87%  of 
the  coal  deposits  in  Canada.  The 
total  coal  reserves  are  officially  es¬ 
timated  at  1,059,910,000,000  tons. 
With  full  and  ample  supplies  of 
many  other  minerals  which  the 
prairie  provinces  number  among 
their  resources,  and  with  unstinted 
supplies  of  water  power  and  natural 
gas,  it  is  small  wonder  that  far¬ 
sighted  Western-Canadians  consid¬ 
er  that  the  future  of  their  part  of 
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Canada  is  particularly  bright. 

In  Saskatchewan,  Canada’s  great¬ 
est  wheat  growing  province,  the 
number  of  plants  has  grown  from 
3  in  1905  to  28  in  1915  and  to  119 
in  1918 ;  employees  from  36,  to  641 
to  1230;  and  output  from  $130,800, 
to  $2,734,057,  to  $7,620,799. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

Industrial  statistics  for  British 
Columbia  show  that  the  number  of 
manufacturing  plants  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  increased  from  651  in  1910  to 
1786  in  1918 ;  that  capital  invest¬ 
ment  rose  from  $123,027,521  in  1910 
to  $244,697,241  in  1918 ;  that  salaries 
and  wages  jumped  from  $17,240,- 
670  to  $50,422,163  in  the  same  period, 
and  that  the  value  of  manufactured 
goods  in  the  province  appreciated 
in  value  from  $65,141,235  to  $216,- 
175,517  in  the  space  of  eight  years. 
Excluding  two  of  the  largest,  basic 
industries  dependent  upon  natural 
resources  entirely,  namely  mining 
and  logging  the  other  industries  in 
the  province  employ  over  40,000 
people. 

The  population  of  the  province, 
according  to  Wrigley’s  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  Directory,  is  718,660, — over 
60%  of  this  population  being  estab¬ 
lished  in  close  proximity  to  the 
coast  line  of  the  Province  and  in  the 
cities  of  Vancouver,  Victoria,  New 
Westminster,  Nanaimo  and  Prince 
Rupert, — all  of  which  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  industry. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Speaking  before  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  at  Halifax  in  November, 
1920,  Mr.  W.  D.  Piercey  stated  that 
the  industrial  development  of  Nova 
Scotia  during  the  last  twenty  years 
unquestionably  proved  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  protective  tariff.  “Had 
it  not  been  for  protection,”  he  said, 
“our  iron  and  steel  industry  would 
not  have  reached  its  present  develop¬ 
ment,  nor  would  industrial  concerns 
have  been  in  existence  to  undertake 
the  manufacture  of  war  munitions, 
or  to  employ,  in  dozens  of  other 
ways,  those  who  were  unable  to  go 
to  the  front.” 


In  1900,  Nova  Scotia  had  1,188 
industrial  establishments.  These 
increased  to  1480  in  1910,  and  to 
2433  in  1919.  The  capital  of  these 
companies  increased  from  $34,586,- 
416  in  1900,  to  $79,596,341  in  1910, 
and  to  $142,734,454  in  1919.  The 
number  of  employees  rose  from  23,- 
284  in  1900  to  36,474  in  1919,  while 
the  value  of  factory  output  increas¬ 
ed  from  $23,000,000  to  over  $100,- 
000,000  in  the  same  period. 

The  development  of  Nova  Scotia 
has  been  well  balanced,  as  diversity 
of  industry  assures  stability.  The 
Province  is  richly  endowed  with  the 
four  fundamental  sources  of  wealth, 
namely,  the  raw  materials  from  the 
farm,  the  mine,  the  forest  and  the 
sea.  Great  possibilities  are  in  store 
for  the  Province  providing  only  that 
the  necessary  capital  can  be  secur¬ 
ed.  As  capital  flows  to  countries 
where  tariff  stability  is  assured 
Nova  Scotia  may  hope  for  a  still 
more  extensive  development  if  an 
adequate  protective  tariff  is  main¬ 
tained. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

The  information  furnished  to  the 
Tariff  Commission  by  the  business 
men  of  Prince  Edward  Island  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Province  was 
anxious  to  acquire  many  new  indus¬ 
tries.  These  are  required  for  the 
following  purposes:  to  develop  nat¬ 
ural  resources ;  to  continue  to  pro¬ 
vide  employment  for  farmers  and 
fishermen  in  winter;  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  markets  for  farm  products; 
and  to  create  business  for  the  rail¬ 
ways,  banks,  insurance  companies, 
publishers,  professional  classes, 
wholesalers  and  retailers ;  and  to 
help  by  adding  their  quota  to  muni¬ 
cipalities,  provinces  and  the  Domin¬ 
ion  as  well  as  increasing  the  value 
of  rural  districts  surrounding  the 
industrial  centres. 

The  value  of  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts  has  increased  from  $2,336,708 
in  1900  to  $5,697,667  in  1918. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  es¬ 
tablishments  in  New  Brunswick 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  has 
been  very  marked, — increasing  from 
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628  in  1905  to  1363  in  1918.  Factory 
output  in  the  Province  during  that 
period  rose  from  $23,133,951  to  $66,- 
855,078.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  about  20,000  persons  on  factory 
payrolls. 

QUEBEC 

As  regards  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec,  statistics  show  that  there  were 
only  4805  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  Province  in  1900,  as 
compared  with  6584  in  1910  and 
10,522  in  1918.  During  that  period 
the  value  of  the  output  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  manufacturers  rose  from 
$158,287,994  to  $900,453,967.  In 
1900  there  were  only  119,329  persons 
employed  in  manufacturing  in  the 
Province.  By  1910  the  numerical 
strength  of  these  payrolls  had  grown 
to  158,207,  and  by  1918  the  total 
number  of  employees  reached  208,- 
283. 

This  increase  of  industrial  pop¬ 
ulation,  which  must  of  necessity 
cluster  about  the  industrial  centres, 
resulted,  in  the  last  eight  years,  in 
an  advance  in  the  value  of  occupied 
farm  lands  from  $43  to  $72  an  acre, 
— these  valuations  being  made  by 
Government  experts.  Compare  these 
figures  with  the  present  average 
acreage  value  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  of  $32,  and  in  Al¬ 
berta  of  $29. 

The  history  of  the  Province  shows 
that,  after  the  early  settlement  by 
the  French,  industrial  development 
was  rather  slow  by  reason  of  the 
great  distance  from  the  world  cen¬ 
tres  of  population  and  industry.  The 
tremendous  expansion  of  industry 
in  the  United  States,  following  the 
adoption  of  Protection  by  that  coun¬ 
try,  prevented  the  growth  of  man- 
facturing  in  Quebec,  and  caused  a 
heavy  drainage  of  population  to 
points  south  of  the  border.  The  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  people  are  to  be 
found  to-day  in  great  numbers 
throughout  the  New  England  States 
where  their  French  names  on  many 
shop  windows  bear  unquestionable 
testimony  as  to  the  origin  of  their 
stock. 


These  conditions,  then,  existed  to 
Quebec’s  detriment  until  we  develop¬ 
ed  in  Canada  a  National  Policy  of 
Protection  on  our  own  account. 
This  stemmed  the  exodus  from  the 
Province,  stimulated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  industry  within  our  borders 
and  so  provided  opportunities  for 
those  of  our  people  who  sought  for 
other  employment  than  that  offered 
by  agriculture. 

The  National  Policy  of  Protec¬ 
tion,  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  factor,  is  responsible  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  young  men  and  women  of 
Quebec  within  the  Province  by  offer¬ 
ing  opportunities  and  inducements 
as  great  as  those  held  out  by  manu¬ 
facturing  centres  of  the  United 
States. 

ONTARIO 

In  the  year  1918,  manufacturing 
industries  in  Ontario  numbered  15,- 
337,  representing  an  invested  capi- 
'  1  of  $1,442,220,759,  employed 
320,808  people,  paid  them  $302,399,- 
077  in  salaries  and  wages,  used  $905,- 
152,666  worth  of  raw  materials,  and 
produced  $1,640,771,634  worth  of 
manufactured  goods. 

Consider  these  figures  carefully, 
— and  then  digest  the  following: 

In  the  “Handbook  for  Ontario” 
prepared  under  the  auspices  and  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  published  recently,  appears 
the  following: 

“The  Agricultural  interests  of  the 
settled  parts  of  the  Province,  that 
is,  Old  Ontario,  with  a  fringe  of  the 
new  sections,  are  second  to  none  of 
any  state  or  province  of  equal  size 
on  the  Continent  of  America.  This 
area  is  the  most  densely  populated, 
best  developed  and  richest  Province 
in  the  Dominion.  The  people,  by 
descent  or  immigration,  are  chiefly 
from  the  British  Isles.  There  are 
175,000  farms  whose  values  range 
from  low  figures  up  to  $100,000  am 
over.  The  value  of  farm  lands, 
buildings,  implements  and  live  stock 
is  fully  $1,700,000,000.  In  the  value 
of  field  crop  for  1918,  Ontario,  with 
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$363,909,778,  exceeded  any  of  the 
other  Provinces  in  the  Dominion, — 
and  the  largest  Prairie  Province  by 
$65,547,678.  In  1919,  according  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
the  value  of  Ontario’s  field  crops  was 
$373,507,000.” 

Thus,  since  1918,  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  have  advanced  to¬ 
gether. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  urban  cit¬ 
izens  of  Ontario,  who  depend  entire¬ 


ly  upon  the  industrial  output  of  over 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  annual¬ 
ly,  where  would  the  agrarian  pop¬ 
ulation  sell  the  farm  products? 

It  is  easy  to  advance  general 
theories  regarding  what  might  have 
been — under  another  fiscal  system, 
but  there  can  be  no  proof.  On  the 
other  hand,  here  are  the  official 
records  of  solid  achievement  and 
progress.  They  speak  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  that  made  them. 


Cities  and  Towns  and  the  Tariff 


HOW  Canadian  cities  and  towns 
have  grown  during  recent  years 
through  tariff  protection  was  shown 
many  times  by  evidence  submitted  to 
the  Tariff  Commission,  which  held 
sessions  in  all  the  provinces  between 
September,  1920,  and  January,  1921. 
It  is  impossible  to  quote  all  this  evi¬ 
dence  given  by  representatives  of 
cities,  towns  and  villages,  or  even  to 
summarize  it,  in  the  compass  of  this 
publication;  but  a  few  examples  will 
indicate  the  tenor  of  it. 

At  the  sitting  in  Medicine  Hat, 
Alta.,  on  September  17th,  1920,  Mr. 
Charles  Pratt,  manager  of  the  Me- 
dalta  Stoneware  Company,  said  in 
part  - 

“Fifteen  years  ago  Medicine  Hat 
had  only  four  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  employing  in  all  55  hands.  To¬ 
day  we  have  industries  here  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  well  over 
$6,000,000,  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  some  fourteen  millions  an¬ 
nually,  and  providing  employment 
for  more  than  one  thousand  persons. 
Fully  three  thousand  persons  in  Med¬ 
icine  Hat  are  directly  dependent  upon 
the  local  manufacturing  industries 
for  their  livelihood. 

“For  the  most  part  the  local  indus¬ 
tries  are  not  large  but  they  are  grow¬ 
ing,  and  will  continue  to  grow  as 
their  home  market  is  increased. 
With  a  very  few  exceptions  they 
would  not  have  been  established  had 
it  not  been  for  the  Canadian  tariff. 
If  the  tariff  protection  were  with¬ 
drawn  most  of  them  would  be  forced 
out  of  business  inasmuch  as  their 
market  would  be  narrowed  by  com¬ 
petition  from  the  United  States.” 

The  rapid  growth  of  Calgary  was 
summarized  in  a  memorandum  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commission  on  October 
4th,  1920,  by  Mr.  William  Georgeson, 
of  the  Tuxedo  Coffee  and  Spice  Mills, 
Limited.  Mr.  Georgeson ’s  testimony 
on  this  point  was: — 


“Under  protection,  Calgary  has 
rapidly  increased  in  industrial  impor¬ 
tance.  In  1900,  the  city  had  10 
manufacturing  establishments;  these 
increased  to  69  in  1915;  to  229  in 
1918;  and  to-day  stand  approximately 
at  240.  In  1905  only  $2,000,000  was 
invested  in  plants,  while  to-day  the 
investment  in  plants  is  over  $30,000,- 
000.  In  1900  there  were  307  factory 
employees;  in  1918  this  number  had 
increased  to  4,225,  and  has  further 
increased  since  that  date.  In  1900 
the  value  of  the  output  of  Calgary 
factories  was  only  a  little  over  half 
a  million  dollars;  in  1918  it  was  over 
$31,000,000.  The  output  has  in¬ 
creased  since  then  and  will  continue 
to  increase  so  long  as  our  fiscal  policy 
is  sound.” 

At  Fort  William,  Mr.  M.  Francis, 
on  behalf  of  the  Port  Arthur  Board 
of  Trade  stated  that  that  body  was  a 
supporter  of  'adequate  protection  and 
presented  a  brief  containing  statistics 
and  facts  based  on  the  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  of  Port  Arthur  during  the 
last  twenty  years  under  the  tariff 
conditions  which  have  prevailed.  The 
city  has  now  a  population  of  18,000. 
Industrial  establishments  have  in¬ 
creased  from  three  in  1900,  to  nine  in 
1910,  26  in  1915  and  35  in  1920.  The 
capitalization  of  such  companies  has 
grown  from  $13,043  in  1900,  to  over 
$19,000,000  in  1920,  including  eleva¬ 
tors.  The  value  of  output  in  1900 
was  $105,000;  in  1915,  $1,180,345  and 
in  1920  in  the  neighborhood  of  four 
or  five  millions. 

Mr.  S.  Baker,  city  clerk  of  London, 
Ontario,  claimed  that  (his  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  district  were  the  most  self- 
contained  portion  of  Canada.  Since 
1910,  an  even  hundred  of  industries 
had  been  added  to  the  city’s  list, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  173.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  employees 
in  these  industries  had  increased  from 
8,021  to  10,204.  In  1910,  the  amount 
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of  money  employed  in  industry  was 
$15,143,643  and  in  1918  that  sum  'had 
been  increased  by  considerably  more 
than  100  %.  Other  figures  given  by 
the  census  statements  of  these  two 
years  of  1910  and  1918  respectively, 
show  an  increase  in  production  from 
$15,905,999  to  $39,104,056,  and  in 
salaries  and  wages  from  $3,942,686 
to  $8,702,694.  Building  permits  have 
grown  from  something  under  $1,000,- 
000  in  1910,  to  $2,455,170  in  1919. 
The  population  of  London  in  1910 
was  46,000;  to-day  ( 1920)  it  is  60,000. 

“The  chief  cause  of  the  industrial 
growth  of  Western  Ontario.”  said 
Mr.  Baker,  “is  the  Canadian  Customs 
Tariff  which  secures  for  our  manu¬ 
facturers  the  greater  part  of  the  home 
market,  thus  permitting  them  to 
manufacture  in  large  quantities.  .  . 
A  departure  from  our  present  fiscal 
system  would  mean  the  eventual 
closing  up  of  many  of  London’s  in¬ 
dustrial  plants,  a  dwindling  away  of 
the  bulk  of  the  city’s  population  which 
exists  as  a  result  of  industry  and  an 
increasing  surplus  of  farm  products 
throughout  this  section  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  for  Which  no  outlet  could  be 
found.” 

At  the  same  hearing  Mr.  John  Ste¬ 
venson,  mayor  of  Stratford,  heading 
a  deputation  from  that  city,  said: — 

“Owing  to  industrial  expansion  we 
have  practically  doubled  our  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Farm 
lands  have  been  increased  in  value, 
our  banking  facilities  have  been 
doubled,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
at  the  present  time  an  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  unemployment,  and  many 
attribute  the  present  depression  in 
trade  to  the  agitation  re  tariff  reduc¬ 
tion.  Over  85%  of  our  people  own 
their  own  homes;  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  these  are  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  dependent  upon  our  indus¬ 
tries  for  employment.  My  belief  is 
that  a  larger  number  of  our  people 
own*  their  own  homes  here  than  in  any 
other  city.  We  feel  sure  that  no  one 
would  desire  such  a  change  in  our  fis¬ 
cal  policy  as  would  impose  upon  them 


the  necessity  of  sacrificing  their  homes 
and  being  compelled  to  move,  their 
families  to  start  life  over  again.” 

Representing  the  Border  Cities  of 
Ford,  Walkerville,  Windsor,  Sand¬ 
wich  and  O  jibway,  Mr.  F.  Maclure 
Sclanders  appeared  before  the  Com- 
nission  at  Windsor  on  November  30th, 
th,  1920,  and  told  of  their  growth. 
In  1911,  the  total  population  of  the 
Border  Municipalities  was  '23,771 
Whereas  it  is  now  at  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate  easily  55,000,  an  increase  of 
over  131%  in  nine  years.  In  all  there 
are  206  operating  industries  in  the 
border  cities  of  which  considerably 
over  50%  are  American.  Of  the  bal¬ 
ance  quite  a  number  represent  the 
combination  of  American  and  Cana¬ 
dian  capital  and  enterprise. 

“Especially  of  recent  years,”  said 
Mr.  Sclanders,  “the  general  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  Border  Municipalities 
has  been  literally  phenomenal.  They 
have  leaped  from  the  small  town 
category  into  the  truly  metropolitan. 
New  people  have  streamed  in;  and 
our  population  has  soared  apace.  So 
much  so,  that  notwithstanding  the 
construction  of  over  1100  dwelling 
houses  last  year  and  about  1700  this 
season,  we  have  been  entirely  unable 
to  keep  anything  like  abreast  of  our 
actual  housing  requirements.” 

“Now  we  would  very  respectfully 
impress  that  all  this  astonishing  de¬ 
velopment  is  explained  by  the  number 
of  industries  which  have  located  here 
as  the  definite  and  direct  result  of 
our  protective  tariff.  Any  of  these 
industries  will  unequivocally  confirm 
this  fact  and  thus  place  it  wholly  be¬ 
yond  argument. 

“In  fine,  our  proposition,  reduced 
to  its  last  simple  analysis,  becomes  a 
mere  matter  of  cause  and  effect. 
Protection  is  the  cause.  The  splendid 
effect  is  evidenced  in  all  our  Ameri¬ 
can  factories  Which  we  shall  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  proud  t  show  to  your  hon¬ 
ourable  body.  Without  this  cause 
there  could  be  no  effect.  We  should 
have  no  American  industries.  Nor 
should  we  have  any  Canadian  indus¬ 
tries,  for  without  protection  they 
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could  not  possibly  exist. 

“We  are  simply  what  protection  has 
made  us ;  and  to  protection,  therefore, 
we  owe  all  the  wonderful  progress, 
prosperity  and  general  expansion  so 
peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  these 
Border  Cities.” 

At  the  same  sitting  Mir.  William 
Nesbitt,  mayor  of  Sarnia,  stated  that 
that  city  had  witnessed  a  rapid  in¬ 
crease  in  population  from  about  11,500 
in  19 1 1  to  over  17,000  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing. 

At  Toronto,  on  December  1st,  1920, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Hollinrake,  chairman  of 
the  Toronto  Branch,  C.  M.  A.,  gave 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  industrial 
development  of  that  city  which  now 
produces  14  per  cent,  of  all  the  goods 
manufactured  in  Canada,  and  31  per 
cent,  of  all  goodis  manufactured  in 
Ontario. 

“Since  the  National  Policy  was 
adopted  in  1878,”  stated  Mr.  Hollin¬ 
rake,  “the  population  of  Toronto  has 
been  multiplied  by  five  and  the  assess¬ 
ment  has  been  multiplied  by  about 
ten.  In  1904,  when  the  City  Archi¬ 
tect’s  Department  was  established,  the 
value  of  the  building  permits  in  the 
city  was  about  $6,000,000;  ir?  1912  it 
was  $27 ,  000,000 ;  and  for  1919  it  was 
$19,000,000. 

“It  is  also  significant  that  about  140 
branches  of  United  States  factories 
have  been  located  in  Toronto  owing 
to  the  tariff.  Had  there  been  no  tariff, 
the  parent  plants  of  the  United  States 
would  have  shipped  their  goods  into 
Canada,  but  because  there  was  a  tariff 
against  their  goods  iit  was  necessary 
for  them  to  build  factories  in  Canada. 
Some  of  these  factories  are  among 
the  largest  we  have  in  the  city  and  are 
employing  a  very  large  number  of 
people.” 

Mr.  W.  A.  Richardson,  appearing 
for  the  manufacturers  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  stated : — 

“In  Peterborough  we  are  in  favor 
of  a  reasonable  protective  tariff,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  seen  during  the  last 
twenty  years  a  very  steady  growth  of 
our  city,  due  to  our  industrial  devel¬ 


opment.  The  total  assessed  value  of 
all  property  in  the  municipality  in  1900 
was  $5,124,000;  in  1910  it  had  grown 
to  $11,438,000;  and  today  it  has 
.learly  doubled,  being  $22,000,000. 

“We  submit,  Sir,  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  Peterborough  and  the 
locality  that  a  reasonable  tariff  should 
be  maintained,  because  we  want  our 
city  to  grow.  We  have  a  population 
of  25,000,  we  have  room  there  for 
50,000,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
double  our  population  is  by  develop¬ 
ing  our  industrial  life.” 

Mr.  F.  J.  Bailes,  delivering  the 
statement  of  the  Oisbawa  Board  of 
Trade,  said: — 

“Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Custom©  Tariff,  as  it  has  operated 
during  the  past  number  of  years,  our 
town  has  grown  from  a  population 
of  between  four  and  five  thousand  to 
over  12,000  at  the  present  time.  In 
our  opinion  this  result  has  been 
achieved  entirely  from  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Customs  Tariff  as 
it  has  affected  our  industries.” 

At  the  sitting  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  in  Quebec  City  on  November 
nth,  1920,  statistics  were  presented 
by  Mayor  Joseph  Samson  showing 
how  the  city  and  district  had  pro¬ 
gressed  through  miaou  factu  ring  in¬ 
dustries  operating  under  the  protec¬ 
tive  policy.  Comparison  oif  the  years 
1900  and  1918  reveal  the  following 
points : — • 

1900 

No.  of  manufacturing  Est.  255 

Capital  investment  . $9,588,739 

Number  of  employees  . .  9,384 

Materials  purchased  - $7,127,494 

1918 

No.  of  manufacturing  Est.  424 

Capital  investment  . $36,927,434 

Number  of  employees  ..  ii,5°° 

Materials  purchased  . . .  .$16,067,679 

Wages  paid  to  employees  of  these 
industries  increased  by  125  per  cent, 
during  the  same  period.  In  1901  the 
population  of  Quebec  City  was  68,840. 
By  19 1 1  it  had  increased  to  78,710 
and  in  1920  to  116,850. 

“I  am  of  the  opinion,”  said  Mayor 
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Samson,  “that  the  protective  tariff 
has  been  a  factor  not  of  small  im¬ 
portance  in  promoting  this  remarkable 
development  of  manufacturing  oper¬ 
ations  here  .  .  72,500  persons  in 

the  City  of  Quebec  are  directly  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  industries  located 
here  for  their  livelihood.” 

At  the  same  session,  Mr.  J.  H.  For¬ 
tier,  representing  the  manufacturers 
of  Quebec,  showed  how  the  protective 
policy  had  checked  the  exodus  of 
French- Canadians  to  the  United 
States.  Speaking  of  the  days  before 
industrial  development  'began,  Mr. 
Fortier  said: — 

“There  was  no  factory  employment 
available  in  Canada  during  season's 
when  farm  work  was  slack,  and  in 
consequence  many  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  and  ambitious  of  our  young 
people  looked  to  the  United  States  as 
the  country  of  great  prospects.  Under 
these  conditions,  whole  families 
moved  across  the  line  where  indus¬ 
trial  employment  at  good  wages 
awaited  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
National  Policy  of  Protection  stimu¬ 
lated  the  development  here  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  on  a  large  scale 
that  the  exodus  was  stemmed  and 
that  satisfactory  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  those  who  sought  other 
employment  than  that  offered  by 
agriculture.” 

Evidence  of  the  growth  of  the 
smaller  industrial  centres  of  Quebec 
was  presented  at  several  sittings  of 
the  Tariff  Commission.  Speaking 
for  Sherbrooke,  Mr.  J.  S.  Tetreault, 
deputy  mayor,  said: — 

“Our  growth  during  the  last  20 
years  has  been  greater  perhaps  than 
that  of  any  other  city  in  the  Province. 
In  1900  we  had  a  population  estimated 
at  11,127;  in  1916  there  were  slightly 
more  than  16,000  people  here,  and  at 
the  present  time  our  population  is  in 
excess  of  24,000.  Our  population 
has  increased  approximately  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  located 
here.” 

Asking  for  adequate  protection  for 
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the  industries  of  Victoriaville,  Mr.  J. 
T.  Alain,  mayor,  said : — 

“We  have  in  Victoriaville  mine  in¬ 
dustries  representing  a  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  $960,000,  with  an  annual 
output  of  $2,000,000,  paying  $492,000 
in  wages  to  715  hands  on  whom  3,500 
people  depend  out  of  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  5,000.” 

For  Three  Rivers,  Mr.  C.  H.  Moig- 
neau,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
presented  'the  following  statistics: — 

1900  1910  1918 

Number  of 

manufacturing 

establishments  31  27  91 

Capital  . $1,128,162  $3,775,875  $20,764,907 

Number  of 

employes  .  1,188  2,232  5,744 

Salaries  and 

wages  .  .  $269,630  $629,601  $4,158,957 

Cost  of 

materials.  $598,775  $  1,432,039  $7,636,741 
Value  of 

output  .  .  $1,187,373  $2,472,040  $18,706,194 
Population  .  9,981  25,000* 

*Estimated  1920. 

Mr.  C.  Tremblay,  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  industries  of  Lactate, 
stated  that  the  town  had  grown  from 
2,000  to  4,000  in  population  during 
the  past  15  or  20  years.  This  popu¬ 
lation,  directly  or  indirectly,  was 
almost  Wholly  dependent  on  the 
numerous  important  industries  that 
had  been  steadily  progressing  during 
that  period. 

Mr.  Jacques  Cartier,  city  attorney 
of  St.  John’s,  stated  that  for  several 
years  before  1904  the  population  of 
St.  John’s  was  stagnant. 

“Since  that  date  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  and  this  is 
essentially  due  to  important  manufac¬ 
turing  concern's  established  in  St. 
John’s  since  1904,  such  as  the  Singer 
Manufacturing  Company,  duett,  Pea¬ 
body  &  Company,  etc.”  The  popu¬ 
lation  had  risen  from  4,200  in  1904  to 
8,200  in  1920. 

Protection  has  been  responsible  for 
the  remarkable  growth  that  has  taken 
place  in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  surrounding  district  during  the 
last  two  decades.  The  following 
evidence,  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Me 
Lennan,  president  of  the  Sydney 
Board  of  Trade,  to  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  bears  out  this  statement:— 

“In  1900,  when  the  steel  plant  was 
organized,  Sydney  had  a  population 


of  some  4,000.  It  was,  just  a  small 
hamlet,  with  grass  growing  on  the 
streets  and  very  little  business  being 
done.  To-day  we  have  a  population 
of  27,000  according  to-  the  last  census 
taken  by  our  police  department.  In 
1900  our  assessment  was  $1,000,000; 
to-day  it  is  $12,000,000.  In  that  time 
the  city  has  spent  on  streets,  w*. 
and  sewers,  an  amount  close  to 
$2,000,000.  In  the  same  time  there 
has  been  spent  on  buildings,  outside 
of  these  erected  by  the  steel  company, 
some  $18,000,000  or  $20,000,000, 
giving  employment,  of  course,  to  a 
large  number  of  men.  At  that  time 
(1900)  the  acres  of  land  now  covered 
by  modern  cottages  with  every  con¬ 
vergence  and  occupied  by  a  contented 
class  of  people  were  covered  by  bush 
and.  shrubbery. 

“Real  estate  in  Sydney  has  increas¬ 
ed  in  value  some  700%.  On  our 
principal  business  street  back  in  1900 
an  ordinary  business  lot  could  have 
been  purchased  for  about  $2,000 ; 
now  the  prices  range  from  $10,000  to 
$15,000. 

“Then  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  benefit  is  not  confined  to  our 
city  altogether,  but  our  development 
has  influenced  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  Our  farms  within  a  radius  of 
10  or  15  miles  of  Sydney  have  risen 
in  value  from  100  to  500%,  and  I  am 
told  that  never  in  our  history  have 
there  been  so  many  acres  plowed  up 
within  this  radius  as  during  this  fall. 
All  this  shows  that  the  development 
of  this  industry  under  the  protection’ 
it  has  received  has  not  only  been  bene¬ 
ficial  to  Sydney  but  to  the  surround¬ 
ing  country  as  well.” 

At  the  Halifax  sitting  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  Mr.  R.  H.  McKay  ap¬ 
peared  on  behalf  of  the  smaller  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  Pictou  District,  which 
includes  the  towns  of  Trenton  and 
New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia.  The 
growth  of  this  community  dates  from 
1874  when  the  Hope  Iron  Works 
were  established  at  New  Glasgow. 
From  a  small  company,  employing  10 


men,  this  industry  expanded  into  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  G*al  Company, 
Limited.  It  received  its  first  stim¬ 
ulus,  said  Mr.  McKay,  from  the  tariff 
protection  of  1878. 

“In  1878,”  stated  Mr.  McKay,  “the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  towns  of 
New  Glasgow  and  Trenton  contained 
a  population  of  from  1500  to  2000 
persons.  There  are  now  over  3000 
persons  employed  in  the  various  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  with  a  consequent 
population  in  the  two  towns  of  nearly 
15,000.  The  assessment  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  1878  was  $750;  it  is  now 
$7,717,000/’ 

Mr.  J.  L.  Macdonald,  of  the  Mari¬ 
time  Hat  and  Cap  Company,  appeared 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  at 
Moncton,  New  Brunswick,  to  present 
the  arguments  of  the  manufacturers 
of  that  city  for  a  continuation  of  the 
policy  of  adequate  protection.  The 
growth  of  Moncton  during  recent 
years  was  one  of  the  most  forceful 
of  these  arguments. 

“Moncton  has  to-day  a  population 
of  20,000.”  said  Mr.  Macdonald, 
“the  growth  during  the  past  few 
years  having  been  very  rapid.  In 
1900  we  had  here  21  manufacturing 
establishments;  in  1918  we  had  51. 
In  1900  the  value  of  the  output  of 
our  manufacturing  establishments 
was  around  $1,000,000;  in  1918  it 
was  over  $3,500,000.  Incidentally, 
assessed  property  has  increased  from 
,$5,000,000  in  1912  to  $19,000,000  in 
1920.  In  the  same  time  income 
assessed  has  increased  from  $398,000 
to  $4,470,000. 

“There  are  to-day  over  1200  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  different  manufacturing 
concerns  and  with  their  dependents 
they  number  nearly  4,000  people, 
occupying  approximately  700  houses 
in  the  city  which  would  be  unoccupied 
were  there  no  manufacturing  carried 
on  here.  We  believe  Moncton  has 
fewer  landlords  than  any  city  of  its 
size  in  Canada;  in  other  words,  a 
higher  proportion  of  workmen  own 
their  own  homes  than  in  any  other 
city  in  the  Dominion.  The  mere  fact 
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of  the  owning  of  homes  would  inflict 
a  greater  hardship  on  our  population 
were  they  compelled  by  reason  of 
tariff  changes  to  live  elsewhere  than 
there  would  be  in  the  case  of  other 
cities  where  the  workmen  live  largely 
in  rented  houses.” 

At  Saskatoon,  Mr.  A.  I.  Turnbull, 
representing  the  local  manufacturers, 
advocated  adequate  protection  for  all 
established  industries  or  those  which 
might  be  successfully  established  in 
Canada.  In*  support  of  his  case  he 
cited  the  growth  of  Saskatoon  as 
follows : — 

“In  Saskatoon  the  industiial 
growth  has  been  very  pronounced. 
In  1905,  we  had  only  3  establisments ; 
these  increased  to  28  in  1915,  and  119 
in  1918.  The  number  of  employees 
rose  from  36  in  1905  to  641  in  1915 


and  to  1230  in  1918.  Many  of  our 
establishments  are  of  course  as  yet 
very  small,  being  still  in*  their  infancy, 
nevertheless  the  value  of  the  output 
increased  from  $130,800  in  1905,  to 
$2,734,057  in  1915,  and  to  $7,620,799 
in  1918.” 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  Winnipeg,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Dyson,  charman  of  the  Prairie  Divis¬ 
ion,  C.M.A.  presented  a  statement 
which,  among  other  matters,  dealt 
with  the  industrial  growth  of  Winni¬ 
peg.  The  following  figures  show 
clearly  the  beneficent  growth  of  pro¬ 
tection  on  the  Gateway  of  the  West. 


Year 

Estab¬ 

Capital 

No.  of 

Value  of 

lish¬ 

Em¬ 

ments 

ployees 

Output 

1900 

103 

$4,673,214 

2,155 

$8,6116,248 

,1905 

127 

20,134,057 

6,722 

18,983,290 

1910 

177 

26,024,360 

11,705 

32,699,359 

1915 

293 

73,230,176 

15,295 

47,686,079 

1917 

676 

80,556,837 

18,11-1 

98, 191',  632 

1918 

745 

84,546,712 

,19,634 

118,644,737 
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Growth  of  Population  and  the  Tariff 


OPPONENTS  of  the  tariff  are 
arguing  that  the  protective  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  population  of  Canada,  either  by 
encouraging  immigration  or  discour¬ 
aging  emigration.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
they  are  using  the  following  figures 
published  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  showing  the  number  of  those 
who  have  left  Canada  to  go  to  the 
United  States  during  the  past  ten 
years. 


.  56,830 

J912  .  55,990 

1913  .  73.802 

1914  .  86,130 

1915  .  82,215 

i9!6  .  101,551 

I9U  .  105,395 

1918  .  32,432 

1919  .  57.782 

1920  . 95,025 

1921  . (to  date)  72,317 


Let  us  first  see  how  the  population 
of  Canada  grew  previous  to  1878, 
when  the  policy  of  protection  was 
firmly  established. 

Although  Canada  was  discovered 
by  Jacques  Cartier  in  1534,  the  first 
important  settlements  were  made 
round  about  1600.  The  policy  of 
France  and  England  towards  Canada 
was  the  same,  viz.,  they  supplied 
Canada  with  manufactured  goods  and 
took  raw  materials  in  exchange. 

After  the  United'  States  became  a 
republic  and  set  up  a  protective 
tariff,  Canada  was  then  between  the 
upper  and  lower  mill  stone,  the 
United  States  and  Europe  both  ship¬ 
ping  manufactured  goods  into  Canada. 

Between  1600  and  1878,  a  period 
of  nearly  300  years,  the  population  of 
Canada,  by  slow  degrees,  reached  the 
total  of  3,689,257. 


Since  we  had  a  protective  system 
the  population  by  ten  year  periods  has 
increased  as  follows: — 


Census  Year 
1871 
1881 
1891 
1901  - 

1911 
1921 

*Estimated 


Population 
3,689,257 
4,324,810 
4,833,239 
.  5,371,315 
7,206,643 
9,000,000* 
and  includes 


Percentage 
. .  . .of  Increase 

16%. 

12% 

11%  -  < 
34% 

25% 

War  Period. 

Canada  has 


The  population  of 
more  than  doubled  since  the  protec¬ 


tive  system  was  introduced,  and  has 
shown  a  greater  net  increase  since 
1878  than  in  the  entire  previous  his¬ 
tory  of  nearly  three  hundred  years. 

But  in  selecting  the  last  ten-year 


period  as  a  basis  of  attack  on  the  pro¬ 
tective  system,  the  opponents  of  the 
system  have  not  made  a  happy  choice. 

The  last  ten  years  is  no  fair  indi¬ 
cation  on  which  to  judge  the  growth 
of  the  population  of  Canada.  In  1913 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  who 
entered  Canada  was  402,432.  As 
soon  as  War  broke  out  immigration 
promptly  fell  away  greatly. 

Moreover,  until  the  United  States 
entered  the  War,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  thousands  left  Canada,  via 
the  United  States  to  re-join  the 
armies  of  their  various  countries.  It 
is  a  further  unfortunate  fact  that  a 
number  of  Canadians  went  to  the 
United  States  during  the  War  years 
to  avoid  enlistment. 

The  following  are  the  official  census 
figures  for  immigration,  births  and 
deaths  from  19 11  to  1921 
Population  of  Canada 


in  1 91 1  .  7,209,643 

Total  immigration  19 11  to 

1921  .  1,812,835 

Births:  1911  to  1921 _  2,114,819 


Total 


11,134,297 
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Less  deaths  1911  to  1921  1,011,763 

Population  (molt  con¬ 
sidering  emigration)  . .  10,122,534 
Present  population  (  estim¬ 
ated)  .  9,000,000 


Emigration  (1911  to  1921)  1,122,534 

Thus,  even  in  spite  of  the  war,  the 
immigration  greatly  exceeded  the 
emigration. 

But,  what  would  have  been  the 
immigration,  if  there  had  been  no  war? 

In  1913,  the  year  'before  the  war, 
402,432  immigrants  entered  Canada. 
In'  1916,  immigration  fell  to  48,537 
or  about  one-eighth  of  1913. 

The  year  1913  exceeded  1912  by 
nearly  50,000  immigrants.  It  is  fair 
to  assume,  therefore,  that  1914  under 
normal  conditions  would  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  1913,  and  so  on  progressively. 

As  a  fair  estimate,  suppose  we  say 
that  from  1914  on,  half  a  million 
immigrants  would  have  entered  Can¬ 
ada  annually.  In  that  case.,  for  the 


eight  years,  1914-1921,  about  four 
million  would  have  come  to  Canada. 

Taking  1911,  1912  and  1913  figures 
as  they  are,  and  adding  to  them 
4,000,000  for  the  period  1914- 1921, 
the  total  immigration  for  the  period 
1911-1921  would  have  been  5,067,753 
instead  of  1,812,835,  or  an  increase  of 
3,254,918. 

Add  this  net  increase  of  immigra¬ 
tion  to  the  present  estimated  popu¬ 
lation  of  9,000,000 — makes  12,254,918. 

We  must  allow  a  certain  deduction 
to  cover  the  larger  percentage  of 
emigration  out  of  the  increased 
immigration,  but  also  we  must  add 
something  to  provide  for  the  increase 
of  births  over  deaths  in  the  larger 
number  of  immigrants.  One  would 
probably  balance  the  other,  and  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  had  there 
been  no  war,  the  population  of  Can¬ 
ada  to-day  would  have  been  about 
12,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  over  60 
per  cent,  over  1911. 
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Specialized  Agriculture  Prospers 
Under  the  Tariff. 


HOW  specialized  agriculture  ben¬ 
efits  from  the  tariff  was  point¬ 
edly  demonstrated  by  C.  H.  Houson, 
vice-president  of  the  Dominion  Sugar 
Company,  Limited,  Chatham,  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  his  evidence  at  the 
Ottawa  hearing  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Houson  told  of  the 
immigration  and  settlement  of  Bel¬ 
gian  and  Dutch  farmers  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Kent,  Lambton  and  Essex, — 
farmers,  who  are  experts  in  the 
growing  of  sugar  beets  and  who 
have  made  splendid  returns  from  the 
sale  of  beets  to  the  Canadian  beet 
sugar  factories.  To  make  his  evi¬ 
dence  doubly  impressive,  the  wit¬ 
ness  read  affidavits  from  quite  a 
number  of  these  farmers. 

Remie  Vantovre  came  to  Canada 
seven  years  ago  and  bought  an  80 
acre  farm  one-half  mile  from  Blen¬ 
heim  for  $8,500,  of  which  he  paid 
$3,000  in  cash.  He  now  owns  the  farm 
and  has  stock  and  implements  worth 
from  $3,000  to  $3,500.  All  his  money 
was  saved  out  of  earnings  from 
working  sugar  beets. 

Joseph  Bogaert,  a  Hollander, 
came  to  Canada  in  1906,  with  only 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  capital,  and 
settled  near  Wallaceburg.  He  now 
owns  a  farm  of  100  acres,  which  is 
worth  $20,000,  together  with  farm 
stock,  implements  and  tools.  His 
crop  in  1920  was  worth  $5,800. 

Cyril  Seys,  a  native  of  Belgium, 
came  to  Canada  about  ten  years 
ago  having  a  capital  of  about  $600. 
He  now  owns  a  farm  containing 
182^4  acres,  worth  about  $15,000, 
and  mortgaged  at  $3,965,  with  live 
stock  and  implements  worth  about 
$5,000. 

Joseph  Van  Linden,  a  Hollander, 
has  resided  in  Canada  for  nearly 
twelve  years.  He  had  $1,500  when 
he  arrived  at  Wallaceburg.  He  is 


now  worth  about  $8,000.  In  1920  he 
raised  a  crop  worth  $5,900. 

John  Waterschoot,  also  a  Hol¬ 
lander  but  now  a  naturalized  British 
subject,  arrived  in  Canada  with 
$400.  He  now  owns  a  100-acre  farm, 
worth  $14,000,  free  from  all  encum¬ 
brances  and  the  stock  and  imple¬ 
ments  on  it. 

Richard  de  Vrieze,  Belgian,  emi¬ 
grated  to  Canada  about  12  years 
ago  without  a  cent.  He  is  now 
worth  about  $5000  made  principally 
from  cultivating  and  selling  sugar 
beets. 

Frank  Genyn,  Belgian,  came  to 
Canada  nine  years  ago,  worth  about 
$500.  He  now  owns  more  than  190 
acres  of  land  and  in  1920  rented  an 
additional  200  acres,  growing  a  beet 
crop  from  which  he  realized  about 
$10,800. 

Joseph  Boogaert,  Holland,  emi¬ 
grated  to  Canada  13  years  ago,  with 
capital  of  $200.  He  is  now  worth 
about  $10,000  over  and  above  all 
indebtedness. 

Rene  Says,  Belgian,  emigrated  7 
years  ago.  His  entire  capital  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  $400.  He  is  now 
worth  about  $7000. 

Frank  Tielsman,  Hollander,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Canada  in  1913,  possessed 
of  a  sum  of  $25.  He  now  owns  a 
farm  of  55  acres  and  is  worth,  over 
and  above  all  liabilities,  about 
$8000. 

Peter  Kox,  Holland,  emigrated  in 
1914,  arriving  in  Canada  with  $20. 
He  is  now  worth  between  $6000  and 
$7000. 

Mr.  Houson  stated  that  they  had 
found  that  the  class  of  Belgian 
farmer  who  is  interested  in  beet  cul¬ 
ture  eventually  makes  a  success  in 
all  other  lines  of  production. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  can  only 
exist  and  prosper  in  Canada  if  pro- 
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tected.  Therefore,  these  splendid 
results  which  mean  so  much  to  agri¬ 
culture  are  only  obtainable  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  application  of  the  pro¬ 


tective  principle.  All  of  which  is 
but  another  illuminating  example 
of  the  value  of  the  home  market  to 
the  Canadian  farmer. 


The  Tariff  and  Winter  Work. 


IN  a  country  such  as  Canada, 
where  in  some  sections  farm  work 
is  only  possible  during  a  limited  part 
of  the  year,  it  is  desirable  that  em¬ 
ployment  should  be  provided  for 
farm  workers  during  the  unproduc¬ 
tive  months  of  winter.  This  is  made 
possible  through  the  development  of 
other  industries. 

In  appearing  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  at  Nelson,  B.C.,  in  order 
to  ask  for  further  protection  for  the 
lumber  industry  in  eastern  B.  C., 
Mr.  I.  R.  Poole,  Secretary  of  the 
Mountain  Lumber  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  stated  that  during  the 
winter  months  over  two  thousand 
farmers  and  farm  laborers  from  the 
prairie  provinces  had  found  profit¬ 
able  employment  in  the  mills  and 
camps  of  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  with  the  money  so  earned 
had  greatly  assisted  in  developing 
the  farms  of  the  prairie  provinces. 
He  added  that  an  unusual  number 
of  farmers  and  farm  laborers  had 
been  employed  during  the  past  three 
or  four  winter  seasons  owing  to  crop 
failures  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Western  Provinces.  Further,  the 
lumber  industry  of  Western  Canada 
had  provided  a  ready  and  profitable 
home  market  for  large  quantities  of 
hay,  grain,  butter,  eggs,  meat,  etc., 
the  produce  of  the  prairie  farmers. 


Employment  for  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  during  the  winter  season  is 
also  provided  by  the  collieries  of  Al¬ 
berta  and  Eastern  B.C.  Mr.  W.  F. 
McNeil,  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Canada  Coal  Operators’  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  the  Tariff  Commission  at 
Calgary  that  farmers  and  home¬ 
steaders  constituted  from  thirty- 
five  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  domestic  or  lignite 
mines  during  the  winter  months.  He 
explained  that  the  mines  in  the  Ed¬ 
monton  district  alone  gave  season¬ 
al  employment  to  at  least  six  hun¬ 
dred  homesteaders  and  farmers  an¬ 
nually  and  in  this  way  contributed 
towards  the  expansion  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  province. 
Many  of  these  men,  he  declared, 
would  have  to  abandon  their  farms 
were  it  not  for  the  employment  and 
good  wages  offered  by  the  local 
mines. 

By  protecting  the  lumber  and  coal 
mining  industries,  the  output  of 
these  industries  can  be  increased, 
thereby  enlarging  the  opportunities 
for  winter  employment  of  farm 
workers  and  homesteaders.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  summer  work  on  the 
farm  and  winter  work  in  the  lumber 
mills  and  coal  mines  will  give  that 
year-round  employment  which  is  so 
desirable. 
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Summary  of  arguments  for  Protection 


1.  Canada  has  shown  wonderful 
growth  in  agriculture,  manu¬ 
facturing,  forest  production, 
mineral  production,  transpor¬ 
tation,  banking,  insurance,  and 
other  business  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  in  1878  of  the  National 
Policy  of  adequate  protection 
for  all  classes. 

2.  Because  Canada  was  strong  in 
all  departments  of  national 
activity,  she  made  a  great  re¬ 
cord  in  the  War. 

3.  Since  the  War  practically  all 
civilized  countries  have  retain¬ 
ed  or  increased  their  protective 
tariffs.  Canada,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  reduced  her  tariff. 

4.  Over  2,000,000  Canadians,  fac¬ 
tory  workers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  are  supported  by  the  wages 
earned  in  Canadian  factories. 

5.  Practically  all  citizens  of  Can¬ 
ada,  because  they  are  connect¬ 
ed  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  protective  system,  would  be 
injured  by  unwise  tariff- 
changes. 

6.  About  eighty  per  cent,  of  all 
the  produce  of  Canadian  farms 
is  consumed  or  manufactured 
in  Canada. 

7.  The  tariff  has  caused  over  650 
branches  of  United  States  fac¬ 
tories  to  locate  in  Canada. 

8.  The  tariff  provides  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Government. 

9.  The  present  tariff  of  Canada  is 
very  moderate ;  the  average  rate 
of  duty  on  all  dutiable  importa¬ 
tions  for  last  year  was  21  per 
cent.;  the  average  rate  of  duty 
on  all  importations,  free  and 
dutiable,  slightly  over  14  per 
cent. 

10.  Canadian  products  should  not 
be  exported  in  the  raw  state, 
but  should  be  manufactured  in 
Canada  in  order  to  create  busi¬ 


ness,  provide  employment  and 
add  to  the  national  wealth. 

11.  Canada  has  maintained  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  for  43  years.  The 
United  States,  our  greatest 
competitor,  has  maintained  a 
protective  tariff  for  132  years. 
Their  manufacturers  have  a 
home  market  of  108  million  peo¬ 
ple.  Our  manufacturers  have 
a  home  market  of  about  9  mil¬ 
lion  people.  The  United  States 
can  tap  the  Canadian  market 
along  a  boundary  of  3,000  miles. 
If  the  Canadian  market  is  open¬ 
ed  to  the  United  States,  while 
the  United  States  market  is 
practically  closed  by  their  tar¬ 
iff  to  Canada,  our  national  in¬ 
dustries,  including  agriculture, 
will  be  disastrously  affected, 
and  in  the  words  of  Ex-Presi¬ 
dent  Taft,  Canada  will  become 
“an  adjunct  of  the  United 
States.” 

12.  Last  year,  each  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States  bought  on  the 
average  five  dollars  worth  of 
Canadian  products,  while  each 
Canadian  bought  on  the  aver¬ 
age  ninety-five  dollars  worth  of 
United  States  products.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  Canadian 
dollar  is  worth  considerably 
less  than  one  hundred  cents  in 
the  United  States?  Lowering 
or  reducing  the  Canadian  tar¬ 
iff  will  make  this  situation 
worse. 

13.  Although  it  is  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  Canada  to  trade  with 
the  United  States  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  Canada  cannot  expect  to 
increase  sales  very  greatly  in 
the  United  States  because  the 
products  made  or  grown  in  that 
country  are  similar  to  those 
made  or  grown  in  Canada. 
Therefore  Canada  must  look  to 
other  countries  whose  products 
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are  dis  similar  to  ours  for  trade 
expansion.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  countries  of  the  British 
Empire,  with  which  preferential 
tariffs  are  now  in  existence  or 


are  being  arranged. 

14.  The  destiny  of  Canada  is  a  fully 
developed  nation  within  the 
British  Empire. 


The  New  United  States  Tariff. 


A  BIEL  to  extend  the  Fordney 
Emergency  Tariff  Act  has  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States.  This  Act 
was  originally  passed  on  the  27th 
May,  1921,  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  and  imposed  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive  duties  on  practically  all 
farm  products  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  other  countries. 
It  was  a  temporary  measure,  to 
give  protection  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  particularly, 
until  the  new  permanent  tariff 
of  the  United  States  could  be 
brought  into  force.  This  new  per¬ 
manent  Tariff  Bill  has  been  drafted, 
has  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
new  Tariff  Bill  is  highly  protective  in 
character  and  provides  heavy  customs' 
tariff  rates  on  most  imports  into  the 
United  States.  If  passed  in  the 
present  form,  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  highly  protective  tariffs  ever 
adopted  by  the  United  States.  The 


United  States  is  thus  definitely  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  policy  of  increased  protec¬ 
tion.  The  United  States  believes  that 
the  best  interests  of  that  country  lie  in 
protecting  its  home  market,  and  all 
its  industries,  including  agriculture. 

One  result  of  this  policy  is  that 
Canadian  goods  will  be  largely  shut 
out  of  United  States  markets.  How¬ 
ever,  under  any  circumstances,  Canada 
would  have  a  limited  market  in  the 
United  States,  because  the  United 
States  is  making  and  growing  the 
same  articles  for  export  that  are  rmde 
and  grown  in  Canada,  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  competitor  of  Canada  both 
in  our  home  market  and  in  the  mar¬ 
kers  of  other  countries. 

The  sound  policy  for  Canada  is  to 
maintain  her  protective  tariff  in  order 
to  retain  and  develop  her  own  home 
markets  for  her  own  people  and  to 
seek  markets  for  Canadian  products 
in  other  countries  which  produce 
dissimilar  articles,  especially  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  British  Empire. 
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What  is  at  Stake? 


(Note:: — For  nearly  half  a  century,  Canada  has  been  building  up  an 
industrial  organization,  the  extent  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  offical  state¬ 
ment  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  in  January,  1921.  The  protective  tariff  made  this 
great  achievement  possible.  The  results  are  at  stake.  Experimenting  with 
theories  risks  it  all.  The  statement  follows  in  full.) 

THE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  prepared  a  general  review  of  the 
statistics  of  the  manufacturing  industries  inf  the  Dominion  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1918,  covering  the  operations  of  35,797  establishments,  located 
by  provinces  as  follows: — Ontario  15,365,  Quebec  10,640,  Nova  Scotia  2,125, 
British  Columbia  1,786,  Manitoba  1,444,  Saskatchewan  1,422,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  1.364,  Alberta  1,252,  Prince  Edward  Island  484,  and  the  Yukon  15. 

Principal  Statistics  of  Industry. 

A  table  showing  the  comparative  statistics  of  industry  for  the  years  1917 
and  1918,  and  also  the  increases  during  the  years  mentioned  is  given  below : — 


Statistics 

1918 

1917 

Increase  over 

1917 

Capital  investment . 

Employees  on  salaries. . . . 

Salaries . 

Employees  on  wages . 

Wages . 

Cost  of  materials . 

V  alue  of  products . 

3,034,301,915 

73,198 

107,462,484 

602,589 

521,998,379 

1,900,252,314 

3,458,036,975 

2,768,649,727 

73,605 

94,992,246 

601,305 

455,199,823 

1,605,730,640 

3,015,577,940 

247,652,185 

1,593 

12,470,238 

1,284 

66,798,556 

294,521,674 

442,459,035 

Capital,  Materials  and  Products  by  Provinces,  1918. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  amount  of  captial  invested,  the  cost  of  materials 
and  the  value  of  products  in  Canadian  Industry  by  provinces,  arranged  in  order  of  the  value 
of  production: — 

Provinces 

Capital 

invested 

Cost  of 
Materials 

Value  of 
Products 

Ontario . 

Quebec . 

British  Columbia . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Manitoba . 

Alberta . 

New  Brunswick . . 

Saskatchewan . 

Prince  Edward  Island. .  . 
Yukon . 

.  1,508,011,435 

.  860,468,768 

.  244,697,241 

.  133,262,649 

.  105,983,159 

.  61,405,933 

.  74,470,879 

.  39,476,260 

.  2,886,662 

.  3,638,929 

1,008,824,704 

472,444,599 

109,403,517 

93,540,657 

92.600.183 
54,740,907 
34,513,640 

30.614.183 
3,547,800 

22,124 

1,809,067,001 

920,621,171 

216,175,517 

160,409,890 

145,031,510 

82,434,422 

68,333,069 

50,009,635 

5,693,878 

260,882 
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Thirty  Leading  Industries. 


Principal  statistics  of  the  thirty  leading  industries  in  the  Dominion  and 
the  totals  for  all  industries  are  presented  in  the  following  table.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  thirty  industries  was  68.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  for  the  whole 
Dominion,  employees  62.3  per  cent.,  salaries  and  wages  65.5  per  cent.,  ana 
the  value  of  products  66,8  per  cent. 


Industries 

Capital 

Employ¬ 

ees 

Salaries 

and 

Wages 

Value  of 
Products 

Flour  &  Grist  Mill 

Products . 

$ 

78,303,022 

7,407 

$ 

7,555,476 

$ 

262,547,122 

Slaughtering  and  meat 
packing . 

86,969,756 

11,815 

12,153,501 

229,231,666 

Rolling  mills  and  steel 
furnaces . 

109,538,103 

20,047 

27,653,972 

209,706,319 

Munitions . . 

36,762,884 

36,760 

45,914,822 

186,034,920 

Lumber,  lathe  and 

shingles . 

182,254,740 

60,868 

49,786,122 

146,333,192 

Pulp  and  Paper . 

241,3444,70 

25,863 

26,974,226 

119,309,434 

Butter  and  cheese . 

19,079,912 

7,305 

5,503,594 

94,927,032 

Foundry  &  machine. . 

shop  products . 

84,122,446 

26,463 

28,960,374 

82,493,897 

Shipbuilding  and  repairs. . . 

56,299,033 

21,705 

26,350,128 

74,799,411 

Cottons . 

53,796,394 

16,004 

9,227,343 

66,399,228 

Cars  &  car  works . 

32,217,295 

11,739 

13,126,459 

66,068,705 

Smelting . . . 

56,135,981 

5,508 

8,639,472 

62,482,256 

Housebuilding . 

36,722,958 

21,017 

20,693,169 

60,522,151 

Sugar,  refined . 

37,256,851 

2,558 

2,626,890 

58,812,219 

Electric  light  and 

power . 

401,942,402 

9,640 

10,354,242 

53,449,133 

Boots  and  shoes . 

33,274,753 

9,246 

9,425,097 

46,387,665 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods. . . . 

31,092,866 

12,627 

7,231,182 

45,755,129 

Plumbing  and  tin- 

smithing . . . 

28,531,076 

10,622 

9,136,367 

41,870,529 

Car  repairs . 

72,322,688 

16,531 

18,677,388 

40,972,617 

Drugs  and  chemicals ...... 

26,029,530 

4,292 

5,872,947 

38,252,587 

Tobaccos,  cigars  and 
cigarettes . 

23,284,799 

7,897 

5,338,347 

37,883,974 

Agricultural  implements . . . 

74,410,603 

10,072 

10,268,539 

34.853,673 

Fish,  preserved . 

30,334,129 

5,710 

3,566,442 

34,007,628 

Clothing,  men’s  factory. . . . 

25,703,795 

8,961 

7,560,749 

33,835,793 

Leather,  tanned,  curried, 
etc . 

28,435,806 

3.631 

3,464,845 

33,273,925 

Clothing,  women’s  factory  . 

19,020,092 

10*853 

8,006,246 

32,364,340 

Printing  and  publishing. . . . 

30,110,354 

12,277 

10,875,418 

30,325,123 

Electrical  apparatus  and. . . 
supplies . 

43,285,405 

8,449,841 

8,859 

30,045,399 

Boilers  and  engines . 

28,891,924 

7,803 

8,740,221 

29,470,457 

Lumber  products . 

31,306,543 

8,226 

6,390,083 

29,425,925 

TOTALS  30 
INDUSTRIES 

2076,630,844 

422,397 

418,623,502 

2,311,831,449 

TOTALS  ALL 
INDUSTRIES 

3,034,301,915 

677,787 

629,460,863 

3,458,036,975 
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Employees  Salaries  and  Wages,  1918. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  on  salaries  and  on  wages  by  provinces  is  presented 
below,  in  order  of  the  value  of  production: — 


Provinces  Employees  on  Salary  Employees  on  Wages 


Number  Salaries  Number  Wages 


Ontario .  38,212  56,802,691  294,072  264,357,523 

Quebec .  20,835  29,667,542  186,678  146,132,433 

British  Columbia .  4,588  6,902,901  39,451  43,519,262 

Nova  Scotia .  2,163  2,548,097  26,873  22,266,132 

Manitoba .  3,222  4,809,254  20,665  18,580,427 

Alberta .  1,881  2,524,699  8,013  7,724,766 

New  Brunswick .  1,792  2,453,825  18,096  11,793,563 

Saskatchewan .  1,291  1,588,665  6,775  6,907,907 

Prince  Edward  Island .  194  124,789  1,273  652,278 

Yukon .  20  40,021  41  64,488 


Fuel  Consumption. 

'fire  total  cost  of  the  fuel  consumed  in  Canadian  industries  during  the 
year  1918  was  $77,858,434.  By  classes  of  fuel,  the  quantities  and  values 
were  as  follows: — 


Bituminous  coal .  6,307,26?  tons  valued  at 

Anthracite  coal .  463,111  tons  valued  at. 

Lignite  coal .  247,553  tons  valued  at. 

Coke .  823,522  tons  valued  at. 

Gasoline .  2,294,347  gallons  worth. 

Fuel  oil .  of  the  value  of . 


Gas,  artificial  and  natural  of  the  value  of 
All  other  fuel,  unspecified,  to  value  of ... , 


$45,115,147 

3,477,609 

884,562 

8,670,134 

1,142,841 

12,600,747 

1,898,997 

4,068,397 


Miscellaneous  Expenses. 


The  total  outlay  for  all  items  of  miscellaneous  expense  during  the  year  amounted  w 
$327,433,047,  the  cost  of  the  separate  items  comprising  this  total  being: — 


Rent  of  offices,  works  and  machinery . 

Rent  of  power.  . . 

Insurance  premiums  .  .  .  . . 

Taxes,  municipal,  provincial  and  federal  .... 

Royalties,  use  of  patents,  etc . 

Advertising  expenses . 

Travelling  expenses.  ...... . 

Ordinary  repairs  to  buildings  and  Machinery 
All  other  sundry  expenses  . 


$  15,840,308 
25,313,418 
13,556,416 
45,155,232 
2,768,879 
10,342,465 
13,852,704 
46,722,320 
153.881,305 
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